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Simplified Bookkeeping For Beekeeping 
By Charles W. Gouget, Glen Ellyn, Ills. 


Bookkeeping is a means toward 
an end—it is not an end within it- 
self. In the case of beekeeping the 
end is information about the bee 
business that may be helpful in 
understanding what has taken place 
in the business during any given 
period. Since a business must be 
run for profit to exist, any pro- 

== gressive beekeeper should know at 

least the following facts about his 

a organization to run it most efficient- 

ly: 

1. He should know the flow of 

business during any given pe- 

riod. 

He should know how much has 

been paid out for bees, queens, 

and equipment. 

3. He should know how much has 
been spent for labor, hauling, 
gasoline, lights, and gas. 

4. He should know the current 
value of his equipment in order 
to be able to figure interest and 
depreciation on his investments. 


The above facts are the minimum 
essentials vital to good management 
which can be obtained only through 
a good bookkeeping system that will 
record at least the cash receipts, 
expenses, and inventories. With such 
information the beekeeper can de- 
termine the weak and strong points 
in his organization, and, as a re- 
sult, he can plan his future opera- 
t tions more intelligently. 

The amount of money taken in by 


i) 





| Initial sales can be recorded most ef- 
ficiently by the use of the common 

sales book. Sales are entered direct- 
— ly as they are made. 
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a business in excess of that paid out 
is not a safe criterion of the amount 
of profit involved. Often, what may 
appear to be a liberal gross profit, 
under such circumstances, may turn 
out to be little or no profit at all, 
or even a loss when all factors in 
the cost of production are consider- 
ed. A business becomes as efficient, 
therefore, as the books it keeps. 
The following simplified form is 

designed primarily for a small busi- 
ness that works largely on a cash 
basis, i. e., one that buys for cash 
and sells largely for cash. No pro- 
vision is made for carry-over ac- 
counts so necessary in a large credit 
business. Only the principal items 
usually tabulated for honey sales 
and the cost of production are in- 
cluded without the conventional 
debit and credit problems familiar 
to the experienced bookkeeper and 
accountant. The discussion is or- 
ganized under the following head- 
ings to keep it as simple as possible: 

1. The Salesbook 

2. The Journal 

3. The Ledgers 


The Salesbook 

Initial sales can be recorded most 
efficiently by the use of the com- 
mon salesbook. This simple record 
book is used to enter sales directly 
as they are made and forms the 
basis for the monthly tabulations 
entered in the Sales Income Ledger. 
It provides a receipt for the custom- 
er and a permanent carbon copy, 
that cannot be lost easily, for the 
beekeeper. Since the entry in the 
salesbook is made on the spot at the 
time of the sale there is very little 
chance that a sale may not be re- 
corded. If care is taken to place 
the date at the top of each bill, the 
sales for each month can be sum- 
marized easily and tabulated in the 
Cash Receipts Journal. Monthly 
tabulations in the Cash Receipts 
Journal indicate the variations in 
demand from month to month, and 
forms a valuable “tool” for plan- 
ning ahead from year to year. 


The Journal 

The Journal provides a record of 
transactions as they occur with a 
brief explanation of each transac- 
tion. Since the Salesbook is really 
a journal of sales the real journal in 
this case will be used to record ex- 
penses only, or cash paid out. Each 
entry in the Journal should provide 
a short “case history” of the pur- 
chase which should include the fol- 
lowing data: 
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Method of making entries in 
the Cash Receipts Journal, 


1. The date, i. e., the day and 
month of the transaction. 

2. The page number of the ledger 
affected by the transaction. 

3. A brief explanation of the 
transaction for reference pur- 
poses. 

The page number of the Ledger 
is recorded in the folio column of 
the Journal only after the transac- 
tion has been entered in the Ledger. 
This procedure will help to prevent 
errors due to omissions. Obviously, 
if the page number has been record- 
ed in the Journal it indicates that 
the transaction has been recorded; 
if not, it has not been recorded. 

The Ledger 

While a large business would re- 
quire a separate ledger for each 
kind of account, i. e., Inventory As- 
sets, Income, and Expenses, the 
small beekeeper will find that the 
small looseleaf ledger will hold all 
three accounts very nicely, arrang- 
ed in alphabetical order and sepa- 
rated by separators. The items in- 
cluded in each book should be 
grouped and classified to keep each 
type of entry separate from the 
others. Some items to be included 
under each heading are listed below: 

I. Inventory assets - investment 
A. Cash on hand 
B. Honey on hand 
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C. Mechanical equipment 

D. Hives and hive equipment 
II. Income - cash received 

A. Honey sales: comb and ex- 

tracted 

B. Wax sales 

C. Queens, bees or hives sold 

D. Equipment sold 
III. Expenses - cash paid out 

A. Equipment purchased 

B. Sugar purchased 

C. Containers purchased 

D. Advertising paid for 

E. Labor costs and repairs 

F. Operating cost - lights, 
gas, gasoline etc. 


The various items under each ac- 
count can be listed by numbered 
pages allowing as many pages as 
necessary for each item. In a loose- 
leaf book additional sheets can be 
inserted when necessary. All sales 
will be listed under Cash Received, 
and all expenses under Cash Paid 
Out. This is extreme simplification 
and cannot be substituted for the 
bookkeeping of a large business. 

Inventory Assets 

It may be desirable to keep a sep- 
arate book on inventories depend- 
ing upon the amount of machinery 
and equipment to be listed, but for 
most small businesses a section in 
the loose-leaf ledger should be suf- 
ficient. Pages can be added as the 
amount of equipment increases. A 
series of money columns to the right 
of the items will make possible a 
recording of the values of each as- 
set on each succeeding inventory 
date. In bookkeeping it is usually 
assumed that everything that is 
purchased is worth what is paid for 
it. This means that assets are valu- 
ed at cost. Such valuation does not 
hide the results of good or poor man- 
agement. 


In Review 

One factor that contributes to the 
low price of honey is the fact that 
beekeepers, in general, do not know 
the cost of producing the honey they 
sell. As a result much honey is sold 
at “give-away” prices, a fact which 
tends to force down the general 
price level. 

Since a business must be run for 
profit in order to continue the busi- 
ness, any system of bookkeeping, 
however simplified, must contain 
the essential elements necessary to 
determine the cost of production. 


The small looseleaf ledger includes: 
Inventory Assets, and Income and Ex- 
penses, each separated by separators. 
The salesbook completes the simpli- 
fied system. 
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Separators used in looseleaf Ledger. 


These elements must include at least 
the following items: 
1. A record of cash received 
2. A record of cash paid out 
3. A record of the value of the to- 
tal investment. 




















How true is the saying, ‘“‘Once a 
beekeeper, always a_ beekeeper,” 
even for the amateur. Although my 
experience with bees is limited, my 
love for them is enormous—all out 
of proportion to my short five years 
as a beekeeper in Nova Scotia. 

Last summer I went to England 
for three months, and of course 
sought out some bees. I was full of 
cwriosity about the Rothampstead 
Experiment Station, so when I 
found I was visiting nearby, I 
spent a delightful morning there 
asking millions of questions, thor- 
oughly enjoying myself, but prob- 
ably being a fearful nuisance. 

I made an interesting discovery 
while visiting in the New Forest 
—new, incidentally, in 1066—and 
that was that there are some women 
bee inspectors in England. I have 
never come across one in Can- 
ada or in the U. S. A. There are 
also many women beekeepers one 
of whom has written a splendid 
handbook on beekeeping, the fore- 
word of which says in part,‘‘she is 
neither a mushroom nor an arm- 
chair beekeeper, but is practical in 
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Bees in Switzerland 


By Constance M. Carr, Mass. 


every way, even to making her own 
appliances, and the invention of 
some most useful gear.’ I must not 
digress. This article was prompted 
by the fun I had in Switzerland 
and the snapshots I took there. 

In August I found myself in an 
adorable wee Swiss village in the 
Canton of Vaud literally clinging to 
an Alp! For a time I was afraid I 
would fall off if I went anywhere 
except in a straight line along the 
village street. In the tiny Chalet 
where I was staying not a word of 
English was spoken, and my French 
being of the school girl variety of 
many years ago, and rusty in the 
bargain, I had a lot of fun, and so 
did everyone else. The meals, in the 
words of school girl of today, were 


This is the “village of the bees’. They 
were near the lower right-hand. 


“out of this world.” One morning 
honey appeared with my rolls and 
coffee on my tiny balcony over- 
looking the majesty of the Dents 
du Midi. Such honey! truly it must 
have been the Nectar of the Gods. 
It really was distilled sunshine. 
In my very best French I tried to 
tell the waitress what I thought 
about it, and I must have succeeded, 
because honey appeared every 
morning on my tray, to my delight. 
Encouraged by this success I decid- 
ed to find out if there were any 
beekeepers in the vicinity. She 
guessed my desire at once, and told 
me by word and by gesture, to walk 
straight on and on and I would find 
a beekeeper. So off I started, even- 
tually coming to a field miles away, 
where a man was cutting hay. Be- 
yond him were 30 hives, and to my 
joy there was the beekeeper com- 
plete with veil and smoker— what 
luck. Into the field I went, much to 
the surprise of both men, and right 
on up to the bee man. How I strug- 
gled with my French, but 1 sudden- 
ly found I had an interpreter, a snap 
shot of my Nova Scotian apiary 
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which I was using for a book mark. 
From then on we got along famous- 
ly. 
The hives were painted in lovely 
pastel shades, pale blue, yellow 
and green, even lavender, all blend- 


The village of Champery is out of 
sight, but is below the right-hand 
corner. 


ing perfectly. I asked him why they 
were so painted, and his reply was, 
“Just because they are beautiful 
that way.” The love of beauty 
among the Swiss is a wonderful 
characteristic. The shops wrap their 
packages in flowered paper mak- 
ing the simplest purchase look like 
a birthday gift. 

The hives were grouped in 5’s 
on stands well off the ground. He 
was giving them a pre - winter in- 
spection—in August. I asked about 
packing, and he _ replied, ‘Oh no, 
just as they are, as you see them.” 
I looked and saw double walled 
hives with good inner covers and 
outer covers with slightly peaked 
roofs to shed snow, giving a good 
air space inside. They must be buri- 
ed in snow frequently. I asked if 
he fed them, and he said “Yes, al- 
ways sugar, sometimes more, some- 


Enroute to find some bees. 


times less,” He told me his honey 
crop was good last summer, averag- 
ing 40 kilos to a hive, which is be- 
tween 80 and 90 lbs. I believe. I 
wanted to ask if he was troubled 
with swarming, but I could find 
no word in my vocabulary for 
“swarm”, but I was not stuck for 
long. I said “Do you ever have” and 
then threw my arms up im the air 
and said “Swoosh’’. He roared with 
laughter, and said ‘‘Yes, yes, I know 
what you mean’, and he launched 
into a long explanation of what he 


An apiary in Champery, Switz. These 
hives are ready for winter—no pack- 
ing. They will be buried for weeks 
in snow. Each hive is double-walled 
— each painted a different pastel 
color. 
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did for swarming, but he went as 
fast as a swarm of bees, so I got 
only bits and pieces here and there. 

Suddenly his bees discovered me. 
I ducked, he grabbed his smoker 
shouting what sounded like “Peek, 
peek, or pic, pic’. However, they 
did not “peek” me _ fortunately. 
Then he closed his hives, put out 
his smoker, ran to his house asking 
me to wait, and saying a whole lot 


The photograph on our cover for July, 
1951, shows one of the three linden or 
basswood trees on the lawn at Mon- 
ticello. During July a terrific wind 
and sleet storm blew down the tree 
which we showed on our cover, so 
that oniy a stump now remains. The 
stump wili be dug up so there will be 
no evidence of the basswood tree 
having grown there. This photo was 
sent us by Haro'd E. Booth, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 
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more I did not understand. On his 
return we started walking back to 
the village chatting cheerily, I un- 
derstanding only about half, but 
agreeing to all. I did find out 
though that he uses bees born and 
bred in the Alps saying they were 
hardier and survived the cold win- 
ters perfectly. He stopped suddenly, 
solemnly shook hands with me in 
the middle of the road, and vanish- 
ed into the nearest cafe! 

I could not take any photographs 
that morning because the sun was 
facing the camera, I could not go 
around to the front of the hives, 
because they were literally on the 
edge of a chasm, although the snaps 
do not show it. The dark trees are 
way off, and mountains very far 
away. The atmosphere is so clear 
distance is deceptive. The pictures 
are therefore of the backs of the 


> Sactamt near the apiary in the Swiss 
Alps. 


hives taken when I returned in the 
afternoon hoping to get a picture 
of the beekeeper besides them, but 
he had not returned from his other 
apiary on the far side of the village, 
where he told me he had neariy 
100 hives. 

Before I go again to a foreign 
country, I am going to learn all the 
words necessary to carry on a real 
‘“‘bee’”’ conversation. 


Basswood Tree Blown Down 
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How Not to Move an Apiary 


By Clyde Onyett, Alliance, Ohio 


[This story is a true-to-fact account of 
my impressions of moving six colonies of 
bees from Adrian, Mich., to Alliance, Ohio, 
on August 1, 1950.—Author] 


A change of jobs dictated that I 
move from Michigan to Alliance, 
Ohio. I was determined to take my 
bees with me, and I secured the 
proper inspection and moving per- 
mits. I made arrangements through 
the Stark County Agricultural 
Agent for a place to keep my bees. 
I corresponded with a former bee 
inspector, to whom I was referred, 
and arranged to arrive at his home 
in Alliance early on the morning of 
August 1, when I was to report for 
work at Mount Union College. 

I hooked a two-wheel] trailer be- 
hind my car and, with the help of 
a friend who was not a beekeeper, 
I began the job late in the after- 
noon of July 31 of tacking screen 
wire bent to shape over the en- 
trances of my hives. It was almost 
sundown when we started, but we 
finished it by flash light. I was un- 
aware until then how late bees stay 
out, and when we had finished 
there were clusters of loose bees on 
the fronts of the hives we had 
screened first. 

Most of the hives weighed over 
150 pounds, even though I had re- 
moved all the surplus honey I 
expected to. They were two-story 
hives secured at each joint by four 
hive staples. It was nine o’clock 
when we finished loading the trail- 
er. I spent until about eleven 
o’clock tying down the load so I 
thought it would travel. Woe is me! 

After two hours’ sleep I started 
driving. The trip through the dark- 
ness was quite uneventful for sev- 
eral hours. I stopped once by the 
light of a filling station to inspect 
the load and to my amazement the 
clusters of loose bees were still 
clinging to the fronts of their re- 
spective hives. I drove on feeling 
comfortable in the faith that I 
would arrive on schedule without 
mishap. Blessed is the ignorance of 
him who is unaware! I hadn’t cal- 
culated on the knee action of my 
car when we arrived at some 
stretches of uneven pavement. 

Dawn was just beginning to show 
a gray streak in the East when the 
lights of a truck behind me reveal- 
ed through my rear view mirror 
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that ene of the hives was not sitting 
level like the rest. The top of the 
middle hive was sloping defintely 
toward the front. I drove along for 
a while meditating on this bit of 
information which had aroused a 
grave suspicion that I was trying 
to disbelieve. The light of the next 
car which overtook me confirmed 
the suspicion. I stopped in the gray 
dawn and took a look. What I saw 
didn’t simply appall me; it floored 
me. The hive had rocked on its base 
until the hive staples were drawn 
and had slid forward about four 
inches off the bottom board. There 
lay several thousand innocent look- 
ing pudgy wudgies in the open air 
quietly buzzing their wings. I knew 
they were simply too drunk from 
travel to be aware they were free, 
and that at any minute they might 
wake up and take to the air. I 
knew that if, or when they did so, 
another fifty thousand in the hive 
would probably get the same no- 
tion, and fast. Here I was sitting be- 
side a public highway with a highly 
dangerous cargo not properly con- 
fined whose legal damages could 
easily exceed the amount of my life 
insurance. The hive was one of the 
heaviest in the load and I seriously 
doubted my ability to lift tt back on 
its base. 

I have read in the scriptures 
where the Lord will take care of 
the idiots! All I can say is that in 
this present moment of my mental 
paralysis, the Lord must have ra’r- 
ed back and passed a miracle. Any 
possible form of decision seemed to 
have left me, when to my otherwise 
stupified brain there came an idea. 
I said to myself, “If those bees have 
been riding this long exposed to 
freedom without taking to the air, 
then I’ll give them another dose of 
vibration quick’’. 

I piled back into the driver’s seat 
and threw the car into gear. A 
glance into the mirror suggested 
that my decision came none too 
soon, for there were bees in the air. 
I breathed a sigh, but my relief 
was short lived, for I had not solv- 
ed any but the most immediate of 
my problems. I would soon come to 
two cities, one of them a hundred 
thousand in size. I was likely to 
arrive during the early morning 
factory workers’ traffic jam. I could 
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visualize the consequence of creep- 
ing along in a line of cars with fre- 
quent stops to wait for a light to 
change. I could see in my imagina- 
tion a police sergeant wiping a mil- 
lion tiny dive bombers oft his brow 
with one hand while he drew a bead 
on me with the other. 

I decided the situation had to be 
dealt with before I arriv:d in town. 
I started looking for a wide place in 
the road where I could discipline 
my children without danger of in- 
terference from neighbors or pass- 
ers. by. I noted that suburban 
homes were getting closer and 
closer together and wondered if I 
would arrive before such a refuge 
was found. I was also busy wonder- 
ing what I would do when I did 
stop. I drove with one hand and 
lighted my smoker with the cther. 
When it was going strong enough to 
suffocate me 1 pulled my screen 
wire veil over my head and 
tied it round my waist. I discovered 
I had lost one of my gloves. I fully 
expected to be overwhelmed when 
I stopped again, but I knew it had 
to be done. 

Suddenly there appeared on the 
left side of the road a long, stretch- 
ed out parking space for trucks in 
the approach of a filling station 
which appeared to be still deserted. 
Decision seized me. With a prayer, 
“QO Lord, grant me whatever it 
takes,” I pulled off the road as far 
as possible and stopped. [ jumped 
out determined to do whatever I 
could do in the least amount of 
time possible, so as to give the bees 
no time to recover from their 
stupor. Puffing vigorously on the 
smoker I rushed to the trailer and 
climbed on top. The problem hive 
was in the center, a most unhandy 
place to work. Instinct seemed to 
say it would be worse than useless 
to smoke that pile of hysterical 
bees. I set the smoker aside and 
leaning down I grasped the hand 
holds of the hive. With a_ great 
heave of energy I lifted that hive 
and set it accurately back on its 
base in ome sure stroke, leaving 
only the bees which had crawled 
over the edge of the bottom hoard 
on the outside. God never witresscd 
a more grateful prayer than my re- 
lief to see the hive so accurately 


in place. 
Then I _ discovered that the 
upset had torn loose the screen 


which had closed the entrance and 
the whole colony seemed to be 
pouring out between my legs, [| 
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made a dash for it and_ got 
the car moving in no time 
at all. I found that I had carried 
about 25 bees into the car with me, 
so I drove with one hand and per- 
formed willful executions with the 
other until the angry hum had sub- 
sided to a lower pitch of the bees 
which were on the windows seeking 
a way out. I was on my way again, 
though scarcely could be said to be 
rejoicing. I was experiencing by 
this time a mental stupor induced 
by nervous exhaustion. I drove as 
slowly as possible, to be sure that 
the hive didn’t heave again. I was 
reminded by the behavior of some 
children on the sidewalks that I still 
was wearing my bee veil. 

It was about nine o’ clock by now 
and I began wondering if my bee 
man would wait on me. The horror 
of the thought that I might have to 
face those pests alone at the desti- 
nation was such that I pushed it 
back again and again and refused 
to consider such a thing. In all 
soberness I knew that I could never 
lift those hives from the trailer 
without help. The August sun was 
beaming with all the malicious glee 
of Satan’s welcome and I was aware 
that those bees would be increasing- 
ly anxious to get out from behind 
those screens. 

I began to consider how danger- 
ous it would be to stop in Alliance 
even long enough to ring a door 
bell. All the worst things that I had 
read in the bee books about mad 
bees in town began to come back 
to me. I pulled the letter out of my 
pocket to refresh my mind as to the 
address of the inspector. I looked 
to him with a kind of childlike faith 
for a miraculous answer to my 
troubles. If only he were out in 
front watching for me. I drove 
down the street and saw his house 
number, but no one was in sight, 
so I drove on out into the country 
and stopped a hundred yards from 
the first house somewhat sparsely 
located. I walked back to it and 
asked if I could phone. I got my 
man on the wire and told him my 
story. He was very reassuring and 
asked me to drive back for him 
as his car was in the garage. I 
warned him to wear his best protec- 
tion. He was waiting and we drove 
together to the farm a few miles 
out. We went down the back lane 
to where the farmer was mowing 
weeds with a scythe. Before we 
could finish our question as_ to 
where he wanted the bees they 
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were on him in droves and he had 
to take refuge in the weeds. 

We drove on immediately and 
stopped at the grove ahead which 
he had indicated. We put on all the 
equipment we had. Me with my one 
glove! The minute we stepped out 
of the car we were covered with 
bees. They found a hole in my hat. 
I combed bee legs out of my hair 
the rest of the day. Twice we had 
to take shelter and swat the bees 
before we had even gotten the hives 
untied. I was tor unhooking the 
trailer and letting it sit until they 
had cooled down. 

“I leave tomorrow for my vaca- 
tion,’ said the inspector, “and I 
don’t want to leave you with this 
problem.” 

I could have been persuaded to 
set fire to the trailer! Here I had 
worried as I drove along about 
whether my friend, whose services 
had been solicited by the 
County Agent, would be angry at 
the problem I was bringing him. 
To my dying day I expect never to 
meet a more splendid example of 
patient courage and kindly counsel! 

“Come on,” he said, “let’s try to 
take one of them,” and at the cost 
of quite a number of stings we set 
it down where it could stay. 

“Let’s try another one,” he sug- 
gested. 

“TI don’t believe I can take it for 
a while,” I said. “My smoker needs 
attention,” said the inspector. “You 
go inside the car and get it working 
properly.” 

I jumped at the chance. My mo- 
rale was low indeed. I spent the 
first few minutes killing off a host 
of poor little devils whose only sin 
was an instinctive response to my 
stupid manipulations. When I was 


free of that zee zing sound of a 
bee trying to bore through my 
clothing, 1 worked on the smoker 
and soon had a stream of smoke go- 
ing strong. I left the protection of 
the car with a kind of shudder and 
tound that in my absence the in- 
specter had unloaded ail the light 
equipment. We took another hive 
over betore the bees found again 
the juicy tenderness of my left 
wrist and one of my ankles whose 
protection had slipped. 

As the number of stings mounted, 
I began to discover a new attitude 
toward the whole problem. I do 
believe I shall one day make a bee- 
keeper, for before we got through 
unloading I had lost my sense of 
panic and was going about my busi- 
ness and just letting them bore me. 
When we had finished my friend 
told me to drive the car away from 
the area. I did so and saw that 
while 1 was doing it he was open- 
ing the screens of the rest of the 
hives.When he had opened the last 
one he took off like a deer across 
the field for some standing corn. 
The seat of his pants was speckled 
with bees. 

On the way back to Alliance I 
told the inspector I had a case of 
Michigan clover honey for him. His 
answer was,“I want you to under- 
stand that you don’t owe me a 
cent!” 

For three days my wrist was the 
size of my forearm and my leg 
looked like I had contracted el- 
ephantitis. I hobbled into the Pres- 
ident’s office at Mount Union Col- 
lege and reported for work. There 
hasn’t been a loose swarm of bees 
in Mount Union since that time but 
that somebody sent me word. I had 
a reputation. 


ee 


Roadside Honey Signs 
By E. G. Carr, Pennington, N. J. 


Roadside signs are a factor 1n ad- 
vertising. However, many of those 
who erect them fail to realize that 
a motorist has small opportunity to 
turn his attention to signs but must 
keep his eyes on traffic and the 
road. Nevertheless it is possible to 
have signs which can be read by 
the passing motorist. 

Too often signs at roadside stands 
are parallel to the highway. The 
motorist may catch a glimpse of such 
but is very reluctant to back up 
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after a sign has been passed. 

One beekeeper solved this prob- 
lem by placing five signs, about two 
feet square, at equal distances at the 
side of the highway in each direc- 
tion from his stand. On each was 
one letter of the word honey. On 
the reverse side of the “H”’ sign was 
“Y” and so on. This arrangement 
made the word honey stand out in 
either direction. Proper spacing of 
the signs is essential. This is de- 
termined by trial. 
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Breeding Improved Honey Bees 


III - Sex Determination and Bee Breeding 
By William C. Roberts and Otto Mackensen 
U.S.D.A., Agr. Res. Adm., Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine* 


(Continued from July) 


Every beekeeper knows that the 
economically productive colony has 
a large population of worker bees. 
In order to provide this force the 
queen must lay a large number of 
tertile eggs, and they must hatch 
and be nurtured to develop into 
adults. 

Many years ago Dzierzon discov- 
ered that male bees develop from 
unfertilized eggs. Drones have a 
mother but no father. This is known 
as parthenogenesis. It is not pecul- 
iar to bees, for many other animals 
have this method of reproduction. 
The female bees, workers and 
queens, develop from _ fertilized 
eggs. They have both father and 
mother. From each parent they 
receive 16 chromosomes and_ so 
have 16 pairs of chromosomes. The 
drone, who receives all his inher- 
itance from his mother, has only 
16 single chromosomes. Having 
paired chromosomes, the workers 
and queens are called diploid in- 
dividuals. ‘Since the chromosomes 
of drones are not paired, they are 
called haploid individuals. 

Recent work indicates that the 
fundamental determiner of sex in 
bees is not the number of chromo- 
somes or whether or not the egg is 
fertilized. Sex is determined by the 
action of certain genes at one locus 
on one pair of chromosomes. In the 
wasp Habrobracon, a relative of the 
honey bee, the females are diploid 
and the males are normally hap- 
loid, but under certain genetic 
conditions diploid males have been 
produced. No diploid males have 
been discovered in honey bees, but 
there is experimental evidence that 
sex determination in honey bee is 
similar to that in Habrobracon. 


The position of a gene on a 
chromosome is called a locus. On 
one of the chromosomes there is a 
locus that is called the X, or sex- 
determining, locus. At this locus in 
honey bees there is a_ series of 
multiple allelic genes—instead of 
only two alleles, such as capital W 


*In cooperation with the Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and the Louisi- 
ana State University. 
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and small w, which are alleles to 
each other, there are many alleles. 
We will call this the X locus and 
the alleles Xa, Xb, Xc, etc. To sim- 
plify matters we can drop the X 
and use only the letters a, b, ¢, etc., 
remembering always that these are 
the X alleles. 

According to the theory of sex 
determination in bees, females 
develop from fertilized eggs that 
are heterozygous at the X locus. 
These eggs have two unlike alleles, 
such as ac, ad, be, bd, etc. Any 
fertilized egg that happens to be 
homozygous at this locus would be 
a drone if it developed. However, 
it does not develop but dies in- 
stead. Thus all fertilized eggs that 
are homozygous—that is, having 
two sex alleles alike, such as aa, 
bb, ce, etc.—are lethal and do not 
hatch. Drones develop from unfer- 
tilized eggs and are haploid, hav- 
ing only one of these alleles—a or 
b or c or d, etc. 

If a queen with sex alleles ab is 
mated to a drone having sex allele 
c, the fertilized eggs from this 
queen will be ac and be. Since 
these eggs are heterozygous, their 
hatchability is near 100 percent. An 
ab queen mated to an a or b drone 
has fertilized eggs that are ab and 
aa. Since the aa eggs do not hatch, 
the viability of fertilized eggs from 
this queen will be only 50 percent. 

It can thus be seen that egg 
hatchability and the brood quality 
of a queen are determined by the 
sex alleles of the queen and the 
drone or drones that mate with 
this queen. To illustrate this point 
let us set up a breeding example. 
A beekeeper chooses a_ breeder 
queen from which he will raise a 
number of daughter queens. This 
queen has high-quality brood be- 
cause she mated with a drone or 
drones whose sex alleles were dif- 
ferent from hers. Since the queen 
is diploid and heterozygous for the 
sex-determining locus, we will as- 
sume that she is ab. Having good- 
quality brood, we know that she 
mated with a drone or drones that 
were not a or b. Assume that she 
mated with two drones, one ec and 
one d. Fertilized eggs from this 
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Figure 1. Brood of high viability - 96 percent. Queen and drones carried unlike alleles, 
for example, ab queen mated tac and d drones. 


queen will be ac, ad, be and bd. 
Notice that all are heterozygous for 
the X locus, an indication of high 
hatchability and good-quality brood. 
Let us further assume that these 
queen daughters ac, ad, be, and bd 
are allowed to mate .with drones 
from another unrelated queen, which 
we will designate as yz, and that 
each queen mates with two drones 
—that is, drones y and z, y and y, 
or z and z. Their fertilized eggs 
will be either ay, cy» by, and dy 
or az, ez, bz, and dz. Consequently 
the brood quality will be good be- 
cause the queens and drones have 
different sex alleles. 

Let us assume that the next year 
the beekeeper raises queen daugh- 
ters from one of these queens and 
drones from one of the _ other 
queens and allows them to mate to- 
gether. These are called matings of 
first cousins. The sex alleles of the 
daughters of ac x yz will be az, cz, 
ay, and cy in equal proportions, if 
the queen is ac and mated to one y 
and one z drone and received equal 
amounts of sperm from each. 

Assume that the queen selected 
to produce the drones for mating 
with these virgins had sex alleles 
ad and that she was mated to z and 
y drones. Since drones develop 
from unfertilized eggs, all drones 
from an ad queen will be either a 
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or d. If a large number of drones 
are produced, it is likely that half 
of them will be a and the other 
half d. If each virgin—az, cz, ay, or 
cy—mates with two drones, mat- 
ings will be to drones a and d, or 
a and a, or d and d. 

The queen az that mated with 
one a and one d drone will produce 
the following types of fertilized 
eggs with equal frequency: aa, ad, 
za, and zd. Since ad, za, and zd are 
heterozygous, they hatch, but the 
homozygous aa fertilized egg dies. 
Thus one fourth of the fertilized 
eggs produced by this queen fail to 
develop. Consequently she has low- 
quality brood and does not develop 
a colony with a large population of 
worker bees. This queen would 
have produced high - quality brood 
and a large colony if she had mated 
with two d drones instead of one a 
and one d but only 50 percent of 
her eggs would have hatched if she 
had mated with two a drones. 

It is quite evident that the pro- 
ductivity of a colony or of a queen 
depends to a great extent on the sex 
alleles represented in the queen and 
in the drones that mated with the 
queen. Three sister queens can be 
identical genetically, and yet if 
each queen is mated to two drones 
of a group of brother drones, their 
egg hatchability can be 50, 75, or 
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Figure 2. Brood of low viability - 48 percent. 
same sex alleles, for example, cd queen mated to c and d drones. 


100 percent, depending upon the 
sex alleles in these drones. Other 
things being equal, if only 50 per- 
cent of the fertilized eggs of a 
queen hatch, the colony is very un- 
productive. On the other hand, if 


Queen No. Queen Drones 
1 ab c 
2 ef gz 
3 jk 1 


the eggs are 100 percent hatchable, 
very populous colonies will result. 
If these queens should maie only 
once, there would be only 50 per- 
cent and 100 percent hatchability of 
fertilized eggs from the _ several 
queens, with no 75 percent hatch- 
ability matings. 

What then can be expected of a 
breed improvement program at- 
tempted by a queen breeder? Let 
us assume that from his own or 
selected stocks he chooses three 
mated (tested) queens as the source 
of all future breeding stock. He will 
try to improve his stock by breed- 
ing the best to the best. He will 
control matings by isolation so that 
they will be between progenies of 
these queens. It is assumed that 
each of these queens has different 
sex alleles. If each queen is mated 
to two drones and all these drones 
have sex alleles different from any 
of those in the three _ selected 
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Queens and drones carried 


queens, there will be four dif- 
ferent sex alleles in the progeny of 
each breeder, and a total of 12 all- 
eles for all breeders. These sex all- 
eles are given the following distri- 
bution: 


Mated to Queens Daughter Quee.s 
and d ac, be, ad, bd, 
and h eg, eh, fg, fh, 
and m - ji, jm, kl, km 


Each of these queens with her off- 
spring is a family. From each fam- 
ily the queen breeder may produce 
drones and queens the first year 
and allow the matings to occur at 
random or he may produce only 
drones from one or two families and 
queens from the other one or two 
families. Furthermore, he may se- 
gregate the drones and thus divide 
his population into three mating 
groups. Now it can be shown that 
the relationship of matings for the 
third year is essentially the same by 
any of these methods. In the first 
two years the breeder has an op- 
portunity to select between three 
groups of sister queens and the 
three groups of brother drones pro- 
duced by these queens. 

If the breeder has a separate yard 
for drones of each family and al- 
lows queens from one of the other 
families to mate at this isolated lo- 
cation, he can avoid poor viability 
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of brood due to the mating of in- 
dividuals having sex alleles in com- 
mon for the first two years only. 
This can be illustrated as follows: 
First-year daughters of queen 1 
mate with drones of queen 2; sec- 
ond-year queens (1 x 2) mate with 
drones from family 3. The third- 
year queens (1 x 2) x 3 must mate 
to drones produced by (2 x 3), 
(1 x 3), or (1 x 2) queens. A queen 
(1 x 2) x 3 will have one sex allele 
from the 3 family and the other 
from either 1 or 2 family. 

Let us assume that a daughter 
queen has one allele from family 1 
and one allele from family 3. She 
is designated as having sex alleles 
ak. She could have any one of sev- 
eral combinations, but she must have 
one allele of the four possessed by 
family 3 - that is, j, k, 1, or m. The 
other of her sex alleles must come 
from family 1 or 2 and could be any 
one of the eight alleles originally 
present in these lines. 

The drones with which this queen 
mates are sons of (2 x 3) queens. 
If a large number of (2 x 3) queens 
produce these drones, then the e, 


have 75-percent viable brood, and 
73.8 perccent will have 100-percent 
viable brood. 

If the queen producer has main- 
tained three separate groups, each 
group will be similar to the above, 
for ( (2 x 3) x 1) daughters will be 
mated to drones produced by (3 x 1) 
queens and ( (3 x 1) x 2) daughters 
will mate at the yard that produces 
(1 x 2) drones. The ratio in each 
yard will average the same for brood 
viability. 

If these stocks are maintained 
separately or united into one breed- 
ing population, the viabilities will 
be similar in all yards after the 
second year. Only 12 alleles were 
present originally in the stocks, and 
as long as these are present in equal 
ratios, the brood viabilities of mated 
queens will approximate the figures 
given above (also see Table 1). 
These percentages are based on the 
assumption that half of all queens 
mate once and the other half mate 
twice. If the proportion differs, the 
percentage of 50 percent viable 
matings will vary accordingly, but 
the percentage that will give 100 








if- : k A : 
of f, g, h, j, k, 1, and m drones will percent viable brood will not 
ll- occur with equal frequency. If this change. 
ll- ak queen mates with only one drone It is thus evident that one fourth 
ri- and that drone happens to be k, of all mated queens will produce 
then the eggs of this queen will be brood of low viability (50 or 75 per- 
only 50 percent hatchable, since the cent egg hatchability) after inbreed- 
? fertilized eggs will be ak and kk in _jng begins, if attempts are made to 
equal proportions, and‘all kk eggs_ jmprove a line by breeding within 
will fail to hatch. However, should a closed population started from 
: she mate with a single drone having three selected breeder queens. Dur- 
f- the sex allele h, her eggs would then _jng the first two seasons there is no 
“a be 100 percent hatchable. inbreeding, for the three lines are 
al If a large number of queens being crossed only with each other. 
= ( (1 x 2) x 3) mate with (2 x 3) The queen breeder has an oppor- 
at drones, half of them with only one tunity to select for desired type or 
ly drone and the other half with two color, but cannot increase the per- 
4 drones, then 11.3 percent of the centage of matings with high brood 
0 queens will have 50-percent viable  vyjability because he does not know 
x brood, 14.8 percent of them will (Continued on page 573) 
le Table 1. 
8 EXPECTED BROOD VIABILITY WITH RANDOM MATINGS IN POPULATIONS 
it HAVING EQUAL FREQUENCIES OF VARIOUS NUMBERS OF SEX ALLELES 
e ingle- 
y Number of "Eine : Matings Half Single and 
t Sex Alleles Matings _ ____Two-Drone Matings ____Half_ with Two Drones 
7 Percent S50 «100 50_ _ae Ae 4a eC 
a 2 100 0 100 0 0 100 0 0 
4 50 50 25 50 25 37.5 25 37.5 
e 6 33. 66.7. 11.1 44.4 44.4 22.2 22.2 55.6 
i. 8 25 75 6.3 37.5 56.3 15.6 18.8 65.6 
12 16.7 83.3 2.8 27.8 69.4 9.7 13.9 76.4 
16 125 87.5 1.6 21.9 76.5 7 10.9 82.1 
q 20 10 90 1 18 81 5.5 9 85.5 
: 24 8.3 91.7 7 15.3 84 4.5 7.6 87.9 
28 71 929 5 13.3 86.2 3.8 6.6 89.6 
r 32 63 93.7 4 11.7 87.9 3.3 5.9 90.8 
“ 36 56 944 3 10.5 89.2 2.9 5.2 91.9 
40 5 95 2 9.5 90.3 2.6 48 92.6 
y n 2 n-2 (2)2 2(2)(n-2) (n-2)2 
. n n n am n 
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Beekeeping In Arkansas 


By J. H. Davis, Little Rock, Arkansas 
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Figure 1. 


dino clover; 4-Sweet clover; 


are rapidly becoming the 
principal fall crop. 


The development of the beekeep- 
ing industry in Arkansas actually 
began when a small group of bee- 
keepers, realizing that little prog- 
ress could be made without protec- 
tion from disease, drafted, and se- 
cured the enactment of the state’s 
first apiary law in 1927. The pres- 
ent chairman of the Apiary Board 
and the inspector of apiaries were 
members of the General Assembly 
at that time and lent their aid and 
influence for its adoption. 

The constant lack of funds for 
the enforcement of the law caused 
the legislature to later place the in- 
spection service under the supervi- 
sion of the State Plant Board where 
service was rendered only upon re- 
quest and then upon a fee basis. This 
resulted in indiscriminate moving 
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Areas favorable for honey production. 
5 - Soybeans; 
map shows the changing sources of honey production in Arkansas. 
leading spring honey producers with Spanish needle the 


1- Vetch; 2<Crimson clover; 3 -La- 
6- White clover; 7-Spanish needle. This 
Vetches and clovers 


of bees and threw the state borders 
wide open to migration without in- 
spection. The diseases brought into 
the state were disastrous to the in- 
dustry and detrimental to the growth 
of the queen and package bee busi- 
ness. 

A committee of beekeepers met 
with the lawmakers in 1945 and in- 
duced them to recreate the Apiary 
Board as an independent state agen- 
cy. This board, an honorary one, 
administers the apiary laws of the 
state, selects the chief inspector and 
deputies, and specifies policies and 
regulations under the law. It is 
composed of three active beekeep- 
ers recommended by the Arkansas 
Beekeepers’ Association and appoint- 
ed by the Governor. 

This arrangement has proved to 
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be satisfactory, insuring administra- 
tion of the law at minimum expense 
by alert, informed, successful bee- 
keepers who are familiar with and 
vitally interested in the problems 
and needs of all beekeepers of the 
state, both large and small opera- 
tors. 

Following the reestablishment of 
the Apiary Board the legislature ap- 
propriated a small sum for carrying 
on the work. Inspection services 
were then initiated and disease con- 
trol measures set in operation on a 
state basis and without cost to the 
individual beekeeper. But after two 
years lack of sufficient funds again 
limited these activities. Though nu 
funds were available for travel ex- 
penses or salaries of deputies, the 
Board held meetings when necessary, 
the chief imspector attempted to 
cover the entire state alone in order 
that progress in disease control 
might not be retarded, and deputies 
sometimes volunteered their services 
without pay to help build up an in- 
dustry vital to the agricultural econ- 
omy of the state. 

In 1947 the organized beekeepers 
of the state secured the passage of 
a law levying a tax of % cent per 
pound on all honey sold by retail 
merchants in Arkansas. Since then 
the legislature has made more ap- 
propriate provisions for the inspec- 
tion service, enabling the Board to 
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increase its work of disease control 
and eradication. As a result bee 
disease has greatly decreased. 

Since imtensive poisoning cam- 
paigns to control crop pests have 
also practically eliminated wild bees 
and other insects, demands for hon- 
ey bees for pollination are increas- 
ing. So the Board is placing em- 
phasis on the conservation of the 
present bee population and encour- 
aging colony increase to meet the 
requests of farmers and orchardists. 
As a logical consequence the Board 
acts as a cooperating agent, when- 
ever possible, in securing bees for 
this service. A minimum standard 
strength for bee colonies offered for 
pollination services was recommend- 
ed at a recent meeting of the gi 
Board. To insure that he will 
adequate service, the person poll 6 
for pollination may have bees in- 
spected to determine if colonies con- 
form to standard strength 

As one phase of the educational 
program designed to _ eventually 
reach every beekeeper and farmer 
in the state, beekeeping demonstra- 
tions are held in different areas. 
Those attending listen to talks on 
various phases of apiculture, and 
watch while colonies are divided, 
bees are transferred from box hives 
to modern equipment, package bees 
are hived, and queens installed. 

The box hive is rapidly disappear- 
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Bee demonstration sponsored by Arkansas State Apiary Board and Soil Conservation 


Service, Maysville, Arkansas, May 8, 
and Missouri registered at the meeting. 
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1951. 
Inspector J. H. 


650 people from Arkansas, Oklahoma 
Davis-center of group-speaking. 
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Bee demonstration at Maysville, Arkansas, May 8, 


1951. Left to right in foreground: 


Deputy Inspector Ray Langston; Chief Inspector J. H. Davis (holding package); Extreme 


right W. 


ing as beekeepers learn that few 
colonies in box hives can ever reach 
pollination strength and little honey 
is secured from them as compared 
with colonies in modern equipment. 
Though existing apiary laws give the 
Board power to compel the beekeep- 
er to convert to modern equipment 
it is believed that educational meth- 
ods, though slower, produce better 
results. They have worked so well, 
in fact, that recently a wide search 
had to be made in a certain area to 
find a box hive for use in a public 
demonstration. 

If, as has been said, the mysteri- 
ous manner of their working and the 
secrecy with which they surrounded 
their activities caused beekeepers 
in the early days in Arkansas to be 
regarded as a little unbalanced, all 
that has changed. A skilled bee- 
keeper today is, of necessity, a well- 
balanced individual and is glad to 
pass on his knowledge gained by ex- 
perience to anyone needing his ad- 
vice or guidance. The intelligent 
pooling of this knowledge and the 
close friendships existing among the 
beekeepers in the state has had 
great influence on the growth of the 
industry. It is true that although 
they are still somewhat jealous of 
their honey locations and resent in- 
trusions, and at times a little more 
cooperation would be in order, the 
latest workable methods and dis- 
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C. Crawley (wearing veil) District Cooperator SCS. 


coveries are divulged without re- 
straint. This attitude has developed 
well-informed beekeepers equal in 
knowledge and skill to any found in 
the industry. Our processing plants 
are among the best in the nation, all 
honey produced in the state is readi- 
ly disposed of, and our pollinating 
services to farmers are helping to 
place Arkansas among the leading 
legume seed producing states. 

The Apiary Board believes that 
a continuation of its present meth- 
ods of operation will be conducive 
to further advancement in the fu- 
ture. The inspection service caters 
to the needs of the small beekeeper. 
The yard of only a few hives may 
develop into a large apiary when the 
proper instruction and encourage- 
ment is given the owner. 

No longer are the large operators 
annoyed by the small beekeeper who 
is willing to sell his product for a 
few cents per pound. The owner of 
a few colonies is now commanding 
a better price for his honey than the 
large producer. In turn, the large 
packer is usually able to sell his en- 
tire production without injury to the 
small beekeeper’s local market. 

The winters are usually mild so 
packing for protection against cold 
is unnecessary. By observing a few 
precautions, such as providing am- 
ple stores, an adequate windbreak, 

(Continued on Page 572) 
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Honeys 
By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Aurora, Nebraska. 


Honey praline pudding.—Photo cour- 
tesy Ketiogg Co. 


How high is up? and where IS 
the ceiling? No one seems to know, 
ieast of all the homemaker who 
must continue to stretch a food bud- 
get, seemingly already stretched 
iaut. It is a matter of personal pride 
to serve economical yet tasty, satis- 
fying dishes. Again and again I 
tnink how fortunate we are to have 
and know how to use such a versa- 
tile, good, and good-for-you ingred- 
ient as liquid sweet honey. It dress- 
es up the plainest foods, adding fla- 
vor to bland, inexpensive basics. 
And how nice to know it furnishes 
that ever necessary quick energy 
for growing bodies and active and 
energetic people. I ask you—how 
many good-for-you things are as 
good and easy to take as honey? 

The recipes chosen for this month 
were selected because of their econ- 
omy slant. Hope you will like them, 
too. ‘ 

Honey Praline Pudding 

Three cups milk, 4 tablespoons 
cornstarch, % teaspoon salt, 73 cup 
brown sugar, 1 tablespoon melted 
butter, 2 eggs, separated, 3 table- 
spoons honey, and 1 teaspoon vanil- 
la. 

Scald milk in top of double boil- 
er; add mixture of cornstarch, salt, 
brown sugar, and butter slowly, 
stirring constantly. Cook until 
smooth and thick, about 15 minutes. 
Separate eggs; blend a little of hot 
mixture with the yolks; return to 
double boiler and cook one minute 


longer. Remove from heat. Beat 
egg whites until stiff. Add honey 
gradually, beating constantly. Stir 


in vanilla. Fold into hot pudding 
mixture and turn into serving bowl. 
Chill. 

Topping: Two tablespoons butter, 
% cup brown sugar, 2 tablespoons 
honey, % teaspoon salt, % teaspoon 
cinnamon, 1 cup whole wheat flakes, 
and % cup chopped nutmeats. 

Combine butter, sugar, honey, and 
salt in small saucepan; cook to soft 
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Remove 
in cinnamon. 
Pour over cereal and nutmeats, mix- 


ball stage (236 degrees F.) 
from heat sand stir 


ing lightly to coat each flake. Cool. 
Separate into small pieces. Sprin- 
kle over top of chilled pudding just 
before serving. Yield: 6 servings. 


Honey Crusted Pears 

Three fresh pears, 1 tablespoon 
lemon juice, %4 cup honey, 1% cups 
rice krispies, 1 tablespoon butter, 
and ¥% teaspoon nutmeg. 

Pare fruit and cut in half length- 
wise; remove cores. Dip halves in 
mixture of lemon juice and honey. 
Roll in finely crushed krispies. Place 
cut side up in greased baking dish. 
Dot with butter and sprinkle with 
nutmeg. Bake in moderately hot 
oven, 400 degrees F. about 55 min- 
utes or until tender. Serve pears 
either hot or cold with custard sauce 
or cream. 

If cooked or canned pears 
used, drain carefully, use 
method except decrease 
time to 15 to 20 minutes. 

Honey Custard Sauce 

One egg, 2 tablespoons honey, 
pinch of salt, 1 cup scalded milk, and 
¥, teaspoon vanilla. 

Beat egg slightly; add honey and 
salt. Gradually stir in scalded milk. 
Cook over hot water, stirring con- 
stantly until mixture coats a metal 


are 
same 
baking 


sroon. Remove from heat; add va- 
nilla. Cool. 
Honey Rice Dessert 
Two cups cooked rice, 1 cup 


whipping cream, 24 marshmallows, 
cut in quarters, 1 cup chopped eat- 
ing apples, 4% cup honey, % cup 
shredded coconut, toasted, 1 cup 
pineapple cubes, and maraschino 
cherries for garnish. 

Mix all ingredients except whip- 
ped cream, coconut, and cherries, 
and allow to stand for an hour in 
the refrigerator. Fold in whipped 
cream, garnish with cherries and 
toasted coconut. Serve at once. 


Serves 10. 
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A Record Crop of Comb Honey 








V. G. Milum says of Mr. Killion’s comb honey: “I have never seen more 
beautiful comb honey in all my life.” 


{The following is an excerpt from a 
at ~ to H. H. Root, dated Aug. 6, 1951. 
] 


I am sending information about 
our record crop this year. Dr. V. 
G. Milum came over the other even- 
ing to see some of the honey. He 
said, “I have never seen more beauti- 
ful comb honey in all my life.” 
Later we went out to one of our api- 
aries where he could see some of the 
colonies. 

Last winter we had the greatest 
winter loss in all our experience. 
The rest of the colonies were not in 
too good a shape when we unpack- 
ed. We immediately started feed- 
ing sugar syrup and pollen supple- 
ments. The bees built up in excel- 
lent condition but were a little late. 


The honey flow was well under 
way when we started cutting down 
from double brood chambers to 
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singles. We took all the gcod col- 
onies from three apiaries and mov- 
ed them to better locations. We 
moved 100 colonies. From the orig- 
insl 100 colonies we made 25 colo- 
nies of increase which were four 
bodies high. Ten days later we 
made 25 more producing colonies 
from the increase. This gave us 
a total of 125 comb producinz colo- 
nies of increase three bodies high. 
To date we have taken over 11 
comb supers from each of the 100 
colonies. We know the average will 
be slightly more than 264 excellent 
quality sections from each hive. 
My son, Gene, deserves the lion’s 
share of credit for this remarkable 
crop as he was alone in the field for 
quite a period during our swarming 
season. Anyone who has produced 
section comb honey will agree that 
swarm control cannot be neglected. 
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Dr. Milum remarked 
that there was a third 
party who had not been 
mentioned, “Mrs. Kil- 
lion.” She folded 20,000 
sections during the rush 
when I was ill and Gene 
was in the apiaries. 

We still cannot rea- 
lize getting such a won- 
derful crop when at the 
start we expected only 
an average one. 

{Apparently this has 
broken the world’s rec- 
ord. See editorial, page 
553.—Ed. | 


Carl Killion and his son 
Gene beside one of their 
co’onies which produced 
the beautiful comb hon- 
ey. 


An Award 














Winner of the Eric Millen Prize 
in Apiculture at the Convocation 
exercises held May 22 at the Ontario 
Agricultural College was Donald F. 
Peer, of Toronto. The prize is award- 
ed to the outstanding student in the 
Fourth Year of the Apiculture Op- 
tion. Mr. Peer started graduate 
work in apiculture at the University 
of Wisconsin in June under Dr. Far- 
rar. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Harriett M. Grace, Director 
Commercial State Bank Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Some day, take a breather from 
the business of bees, sit down with 
a book full of proverbs, and page 
through it slowly. Chances are that 
you'll have forgotten most of the 
ancient sayings you learned in your 
childhood. And chances are also 
that you'll find a lot of old wisdom 
that can’t be replaced with the 
workings of the modern day mind. 

We did just that a few weeks ago. 
And what we found applied very 
well to the honey business. Just 
take a look at these tidbits that were 
written so long ago: 


AS YOU SOW, YOU ARE LIKE 
TO REAP — Samuel Butler. 

How well the honey man knows 
this! Even though you don’t har- 
vest honey from the ground, you 
harvest honey profits from the work 
you put into your selling job. The 
harder you try to sell honey, the 
more you are likely to sell. 


TURN OVER A NEW LEAF — 
Thomas Dekker. 

Many’s the honey man who has 
done this, when he vows to push his 
honey into first place in the race 
for the consumer’s dollar. And us- 
ually the first leaf he turns is one 
at the American Honey Institute 
where he buys recipe leaflets and 
posters, and seeks aid in his fair 
displays and advertising campaigns. 
The newest of these leaves are a 
poster and a Creamed Honey recipe 
leaflet the Institute has just printed. 
Already orders are pouring in for 
these two pieces; we are happy to 
see the beekeepers of the nation so 
receptive to new means to promote 
their honey. 

NEVER LEAVE TILL TOMOR- 
ROW WHICH YOU CAN DO TO- 
DAY — Franklin. 

Those beehives, supers, smokers, 
veils, and frames can be repaired 
just as well today as tomorrow. Bet- 
ter, perhaps. No one knows this 
rule of thumb better than the bee- 
keeper who often finds his work 
piled up on him unless he keeps 
whittling away at it. 

TALL OAKS FROM LITTLE A- 
CORNS GROW — David Everett. 

All the beekeeper has to do is 
plant the seed of an idea in the mind 
of his prospective buyer. Tell him 
of honey’s goodness, of its many 
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uses, of its good-keeping qualities. 
Then watch your honey sales pyr- 
amid into something really big. 


DON’T SET THE CART BEFORE 
THE HORSE — John Heywood. 

Some honey producers do just this 
when they advertise their honey 
before they have checked it for all 
the qualities they advertise. This 
is to no avail. But if your adver- 
tising is truthful, and your product 
lives up to the claims you make for 
it, its reputation will grow. 

TWO HEADS ARE BETTER 
THAN ONE — John Heywood. 

Here is where the Institute comes 
in handy. For an extra idea, for a 
new recipe leaflet, for good honey 
promotion on a broad scale, the 
Institute’s “head” will supplement 
yours. 

EVERY MAN IS THE ARCHI- 
TECT OF HIS OWN FORTUNES 
—Sallust. 

It is only sour grapes when a bee- 
keeper blames someone or some- 
thing else for his own slow business. 
Slovenly methods of honey produc- 
ing or honey marketing never 
brought anything but poor results. 
Thank heaven most of our beekeep- 
ers are good architects. 


A CARPENTER IS KNOWN BY 
HIS CHIPS — Swift. 

And a beekeeper is known by the 
honey he sells. Make that honey 
worth the name that the English 
language has bestowed upon it. Keep 
it pure and up to snuff. Package it 
neatly, in clean, colorful containers. 
And display it prominently. 

OUT OF SIGHT, OUT OF MIND 
— Googe. 

We certainly hope this is not the 
case with the beekeeper in his re- 
lations with the American Honey 
Institute. The Institute is your or- 
ganization which promotes the use 
of honey. Like the bees its work- 
ers are on the job day in and day 
out. 

Do not forget that the Institute 
needs you and that you need the 
Institute. 

7 your name on its membership 
ist? 

Regardless of where you are, you 
are always in the sight and on the 
mind of the American Honey Insti- 
tute, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 
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Coe 
Secoud Glauces 


Convenience seems to be the key- 
note of Mr. Fahlbeck’s beekeeping 
operations, both in the honeyhouse 
and apiary (page 457). That is 
well, for despite all the pleasure 
possible in beekeeping, it can be 
plain hard work also and it is only 
common sense to reduce that part 
as much as we can. 

Believe in, and use our own pro- 
duct is the advice given by S. W. 
Edwards. Yes, it is true that bee- 
keepers need to use their own hon- 
ey freely if they are to be able to 
talk about it to others. It does seem 
not quite good sense to sell our hon- 
ey for a figure below that for which 
we pay for sugar to replace it as a 
sweet—to say nothing of honey’s 
health-giving qualities in compari- 
son. Let’s not market that portion 
of our crop we should use ourselves 
(page 460). 

Educational exhibits in the right 
places can do very much towards 
creating a better understanding of 
bees and their’ value in the minds 
of people everywhere. We need to 
do this — to tell people that honey 
bees not only profit the beekeeper by 
their production of honey and wax 
(and of course eventually the ulti- 
mate consumer also) but are of in- 
direct but very great value to the 
whole country as the most efficient 
of all pollinizers (page 462). The 
exhibit described by Mr. Nagel was 
an unusually well planned and ex- 
ecuted one. 

Queen rearing without grafting 
as outlined by A. V. Thomson (page 
467) can produce good queens if the 
right conditions are present. One 
not emphasized in the article is that 
there be a honey flow on at the time 
for the very best of results, and if 
swarming season is about on, all the 
better. I believe it is Jay Smith in 
his newest book who remarks on 
the beautiful cells produced by the 
bees at such a time — that it put to 
shame his own best efforts other- 
wise. Your cell builders must 
WANT to build cells — not be forced 
to. 

Wax moths as an aid in cleaning 
up disease may sound a bit strange, 
but in a warm climate they can defi- 
nately perform that function by the 
speed with which they can destroy 
undefended combs. In Hawaii, of 
course, they could definitely per- 
form such a service — but also ruin 
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countless good combs in a _ short 
while. We in the North cannot quite 
conceive of the speed in which 
combs can be rendered useless (page 
469). Beekeepers everywhere will 
(or should) watch with interest the 
progress of developing the A F B 
resistant quality found in some of 
the Hawaiian bees. 

A fall honey flow is worth thous- 
ands of dollars, says Howard Rock 
(page 473). He is surely right — it 
can be a tremendous factor in in- 
suring a good crop the following 
year. Yes, a good late honey flow 
does encourage supersedure of all 
queens nearing the end of their use- 
fulness, and consequently a better 
winter cluster. There usually is a 
large proportion of pollen gathered 
at such periods also, which aids in 
good wintering and spring build-up 
following. Just a word tho — up 
here in Northern Minnesota, I have 
never feared aster honey for winter 
stores. We get it too seldom but 
bees usually ripen it well enough 
to do well on it. 

Letting the bees pack the honey 
jars is quite a novel idea (page 474). 
I am afraid that your total crop 
would be cut considerably — it 
would not be practical on a large 
scale as some colonies would swarm 
before working in the jars — but 
the idea certainly appeals. 

Beekeepers should help themselves 
(page 475). Yes, in the long run 
that is the only “help” that will be 
permanent. Pack good honey well, 
don’t price cut but rather ask a fair 
price both to you and the consumer; 
and tell the public about honey — 
and honey bees. It will pay. Sup- 
porting the American Honey Insti- 
tute is a way of “helping ourselves” 
also. 

Horizontal wiring of frames is 
recommended by nearly all authori- 
ties. So any method which will 
make the job easier will be wel- 
comed by beekeepers everywhere. 
The procedure described by Mr. 
Bishop does seem to have some defi- 
nite advantages. However, if one 
uses a fairly large needle with a big 
eye. the threading of the wire di- 
rect from the spool is not difficult 
—at least, I have not found it so. 
Tightening the wires is where my 
fingers suffer — I usually tape the 
Ay takes the brunt of this (page 
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The Story of a Swarm 

There is always something in- 
triguing about a swarm of bees— 
how it issues from the hive, flies 
around for a while, and in most 
cases, clusters temporarily on some 
object nearby. The owner hopes the 
swarm will cluster on a branch of 
a tree not too far from the ground 
so that it may be put into a hive 
conveniently. Occasionally, we have 
seen swarms in the tops of very 
high trees—too high for climbing 
safely. 

A swarm may remain clustered 
on a branch or post for a time, then 
suddenly leave for parts unknown. 
It is said that the swarm sends out 
scouts to find a new home and that 
when they return with the desired 
information, the swarm then ieaves 
to take possession of the new home. 
If this is true, bees could almost be 
credited with a degree of intelli- 
gence. Most scientists say the be- 
havior of bees is activated by in- 
stinct and not intelligence. On read- 
ing Dr. von Frisch’s recent book on 
bees one would suppose that bees 
do possess a degree of intelligence. 





The editor holding a 14-pound swarm on 
the branch of a tree. 
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On June 19, we received a call 
from a party who had located a 
large swarm on the branch of a 
maple tree quite a distance from 
the ground. Two of our men, after 
considerable labor, succeeded in 
cutting the branch without dislodg- 
ing the bees. The problem was to 
carry the bees on a truck to the Root 
Co. plant to take a picture of the 
swarm. 

The writer is holding the branch 
on which the swarm clustered. 
The swarm weighed 14 lbs., one of 
the largest we have ever seen. 

This swarm was placed tempo- 
rarily in a two story hive, the upper 
story having no combs and the 
lower one containing full sheets of 
foundation. The bees were put into 
this hive in the evening. The follow- 
ing morning practically all of the 
full sheets were drawn out and a 
considerable amount of nectar 
stored in the drawn combs. Appar- 
ently, the bees were well filled with 
nectar when they swarmed out. 

As we have some bees in western 
Ohio overated for the production 
of section comb honey, we conceiv- 
ed the idea of using this monstrous 
swarm for producing comb honey. 
The following day the swarm was 
transvorted to western Ohio. 

When the boys arrived at the 
aviary, they found a swarm weigh- 
ing 4 or 5 lbs.which was united with 
the 14-lb. swarm. We did the wrong 
thing. When the apiary was visited 
again, after five or six days, it was 
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found that the hive had cast a 
swarm. Apparently, there were a 
number of queens in the swarm. We 
supposed the queens would fight it 
out but it seems evident that one 
queen and the bees belonging to her 
decided to part company with the 
other bees. The bees that were left 
in the hive finally settled down to 
work and put up a fairly good crop 
of honey. If we had run all of the 
bees into the hive through an en- 
trance guard, in order to remove al]l 
but one queen, we probably would 
have had better success. 

September is an important month 
for bees and a good month in which 
to give colonies a final check before 
cold weather sets in. Queens of in- 
ferior quality should be removed 
and good ones introduced. We have 
found that queens are more easily 
introduced in the fall than in the 
spring. 

In parts of the country where 
goldenrod and aster are abundant, 
surplus honey is stored during 
September, so it is necessary to put 
on supers. It has been our epe- 
rience that colonies in double story 
brood chambers, with queen ex- 
cluders under supers above, will 
store a considerable amount of 
honey in the upper chamber, usual- 
ly called the food chamber. When 
the nights become cool with the 
days warm, bees are less inclined to 
carry honey up into thé supers than 


when both days and nights are 
warm, as during the summer 
months. 

As a rule there is very littie 


danger of bees swarming during 
September so it is possible to crowd 
the bees in the brood chamber in 
order to have them fill the combs 
with winter stores. 
The Value of a Fall Flow 

The article which appears on 
page 473 of the August Gleanings, 
“The Tale of Two Fall Flows,” 
by Howard J. Rock, is interesting 
and informative. Fall flows have a 
definite value in that they result 
in hives running over with young 
bees to go into winter quarters. 
It is essential that all colonies be 
headed with vigorous young queens. 

Beekeepers who have their bees 
in areas where there is no fall flow, 
do manage to winter their bees 
quite successfully. One thing seems 
certain—bees in such an area will 
not wear themselves out gathering 
nectar and the queens are _ not 
stimulated to heavy brood rearing. 
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Both bees and queens would con- 
serve their energy. However, we 
favor a location which gives a fall 
flow because the bees will store an 
ample amount of honey for winter 
food and the colonies will consist 
mainly of young vigorous bees that 
will stand the rigors of a severe 
winter. 
Unite Weak Colonies in September 
It is inadvisable to try to winter 
weak colonies; it seems preferable 
to unite such colonies in the fall. 
A weak colony may die before 
spring and before it dies, it has con- 
sumed a considerable amount of 
honey. Why not save the honey the 
weak colony would use during the 
winter and unite all of the weak 


colonies in order to make good 
populous colonies to go into winter 
quarters? 

The object in uniting under- 


strength colonies in September is 
that the bees have an opportunity 
before cold weather sets in, to form 
a winter brood nest. 

Don’t Overmanipulate Hives in 

the Fall 

Some beginners in their zeal to 
make the bees comfortable manip- 
ulate hives too often and perhaps 
exchange the position of combs in 
the brood chamber. For example, 
some dark combs that have been 
used for brood rearing may be shiit- 
ed from the center to the outside of 
the brood chamber. These dark 
combs may contain some _ pollen 
which is very valuable to the bces. 
If we permit the bees to fix up 
their brood nest early in the fall, 
they will do a better job of it than 
we can hope to do. Bees know what 
they need and quite often the owner 
dcesn’t. 

Dividing Strung Colonies and 

Introducing Queens 

Quite a number of beekeepers 
inquire if it is feasible to divide 
colonies to increase the size of their 
apiaries. Some years ago, a begin- 
ner beekeeper near Medina decided 
to divide a colony into five parts 
during August, giving the queen- 
less divisions young laying queens. 
He asked my advice cuncerning the 
feasibility of what he had in mind 
and I tried to teil him that this 
would be inadvisable, that he would 
probably lose all of his bees during 
the winter. 

Well, he had to learn the hard 
way, so went ahead with his idea 
and of course lost all of his bees 
during the winter. It seems as 
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Ls 
» 
though most of us must learn the 
hard way. 

Strong colonies can be divided 
during fruit bloom, that is, if the 
colonies are very populous, boiling 
over with bees. This dividing may 
be used to advantage as a swarm 
control measure. It is preferable to 
give the new divisions young laying 
queens instead of permitting the 
queenless divisions to raise queens 
of their own. 

Those who practice the two- 
queen system divide their colonies 
in the spring but keep the two col- 
onies in one hive. However, it is 
possible to put the new divisions on 
new stands in the same apiary, 
maintaining separate units. Such 
dividing has to be done intelligently 
in order to be successful. 

If one wishes to make some divi- 
sions to increase the number of 
hives in the apiary, a few combs 
of brood with adhering bees, vos- 
sibly three or four from a populous 
colony, should be placed in a hive 
at the side of the apiary at the very 
beginning of the main honey flow 
during early June. If one or more 


of these combs have ripe queen 
cells, this division will probably 
have a young laying queen in a 


comparatively short time. Such di- 
visions may develop into populous 
colonies before the end of the 
season. In areas where there is a 
good fall flow those divisions may 
possibly store some surplus honey 
during the fall months. 
The System I Follow 

The past few years it has been 
necessary to maintain tne original 
number of hives in certain apiaries. 
A few colonies were lost or fizzled 
out during winter or early spring 
because of poor queens. These 
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Three of the Root Co. 


apiary men, Thomas, 

Hitzelberger and Wolfe 

standing behind a _ load 

of bees used to pollinate 
red clover. 


“dead” hives were permitted to re- 
main on their stands until July. The 
hive entrances were reduced to ex- 
clude mice. I kept an eye on these 
hives to make sure that the wax 
moth did not get started in the 
combs. 

At the close of the main honey 
flow, some time during July, I 
would take the upper brovd chamb- 
er, sometimes called fooil chamber, 
off a strong colony, and set it on top 
of the single-story ‘dead’ hive. 
The old queen was leit in the hive 
from which this upper story wes 
taken. I would then introduce a 
young laying queen to the queen- 
less division on the new stand. 

Obviously, most of the hees 
would return to their parent stand 
and the young bees would remain 
in the new division. I have had good 
success introducing laying queens 
to these divisions on the new stands. 

The divisions thus made during 

uly build up rapidiy because cach 

one has an ample amcurt of honey, 
pollen, and brood in all stages, pos- 
sibly six or seven combs contain- 
ing brood. Furthermore, in this 
locality, we have a late summer and 
fall honey flow which stimulates 
young queens to lay to their maxi- 
mum capacity, thus producing very 
populous colonies to go into winter 
quarters. 

I should like to make it plain to 
beginner beekeevers that dividing 
colonies during July should not be 
done unless there is apt to be a 
good fall honey flow and the divi- 
sion is made very strong in bees and 
brood. 

How to Sell Honey 

It has been well said that “to sell 
we must tell.”” Some beekeepers 
complain about not finding a mar- 

(Continued on page 574) 
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Dedication of Langstroth Honey Garden 
By Fred W. Schwoebel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


At the Morris Arboretum of the 
University of Pennsylvania in Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia, there will be 
dedicated on Saturday afternoon, 
October 20th at 2 o’clock the Lang- 
stroth Honey Garden. The exercises 
will be under the direction of the 
Arboretum. All beekeepers and 
other interested persons are cor- 
dially invited. 

The speakers will be: 

Dr. E. F. Phillips of Cornell Uni- 
versity, the leading authority 
on Langstroth whose _ subject 
will be Langstroth. 

Dr. James I. Hambleton, of the 
Department of Agriculture Bee 
Laboratory at Beltsville, Md. on 
the Interrelationship of bees 
and plants. 

M. Albert Linton, President of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of 


Philadelphia will speak on 
Langstroth’s relations with the 
Academy. 


Dr. Jacob R. Schramm, Director 
of the Morris Arboretum, initi- 
ator and developer of this en- 
terprise on its inception and ob- 
jects. 


ge 


The Memorial Garden recently 
initiated at the Morris Arboretum 
is expected ultimately to contain 
the principal shrubs and trees im- 
portant in apiculture so far as local 
climatic conditions permit. While 
the emphasis will be on New World 
plants, some attention will be given 
to important bee plants from the 
rest of the world. 

At long last Lorenzo L. Lang- 
stroth, the “father of modern bee- 
keeping,” is to have a fitting me- 
morial in the city in which he was 
born and in which he did most of 
his remarkable work. 

Out of town visitors will be given 
an opportunity to visit the Arbore- 
tum in groups. For this purpose, 
they should go to the main entrance 
to the Arboretum on Meadowbrook 
Ave. The entrance to Bloomfield 
Farm, where the dedication will be 
held is on Northwestern Ave. be- 
tween Germantown and _ Stenton 
Avenues. In the event of inclement 
weather, exercises will be held in- 
doors at the Meadowbrook Ave. en- 
trance. 

All beekeepers and other interest- 
ed persons are invited. 





The Arboretum Rock Wall at the height of the color season in May. 
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lowa - Nebraska Beekeepers’ Picnic 





The Iowa State Fair Committee held their meeting on the lawn. 


The large number of State and 
County beekeepers’ summer meet- 
ings held over the country during 
the summer months are. similar. 
Whether they be held in Florida, 
Massachusetts, or California little 
groups form under the trees to dis- 
cuss crop conditions or bee behav- 
ior. The Nebraska-Iowa joint bee- 
keepers’ picnic held in Council 
Bluffs July 14 at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, certainly represented a good 
cross section of these meetings. The 
meeting started at an open house of 
The A. I. Root Company of Iowa, 
at Council Bluffs, where the guests 
were taken through the factory. The 
group then motored to Kiwanis 
Point, beautifully located on one of 
the bluffs peculiar to this area and 
overlooking the city. 

The usual games, frame-nailing 
contests, etc., were enlivened by 
the running comments of the Master 
of Ceremonies, Henry W. Hanson. 
The formal portion of the program 
was under President John G. Jessup 
of the Iowa Beekeepers’ Association, 
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as chairman. John Tideswell of 
Omaha, Nebraska, described his 
method of selling bee pollination to 
the legume seed growers. We hope 
to have an article from Mr. Tides- 
well shortly, going into his method 
more fully. 

Glenn O. Jones, Sec.-Treas. of the 
American Beekeeping Federation, 
spoke briefly about the work of the 
Federation. Mrs. Harriett Grace of 
the American Honey Institute at 
Madison, Wisconsin, discussed maga- 
zine advertising that has been giv- 
ing fine publicity to honey over the 
country. Edward A. Wolfe of North 
Platte, Nebraska, who has recently 
joined the staff of the American 
Beekeeping Federation spoke on 
“Marketing Your Product,” em- 
phasizing that permanent help to 
the industry will come through 
greater attention to marketing prob- 
lems. 

Alan Root of Medina, Ohio, urged 
the use of methods that will increase 
the American beeswax production 
and bolster producers’ income. 
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Above: The picnic lunch was well attended. 


Below: William Shawler, State bee inspector, serving lemonade. 
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1. Dr. Miller, Ohio State University, Columbus. 
2. Arthur Lose, Louisville, Ky. showing a hive 
carved from a log representing a soldier. 

3. The crowd in the lecture hall. 
4. E. R. Root and Jas. I. Hambleton. 


Ohio State Summer 


On August 7 and 8, about 225 beekeep- 
ers from Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Florida, Maryland, 
Georgia, New York, Brazil and Canada, 
met at Medina, Ohio, the home of the 
honey bee, to enjoy a rich beekeeping 
program. 

George Rehman, President of the As- 
sociation, sounded the gavel then called 
on H. H. Root, President of The A. I. Root 
Company, who extended a word of wel- 
come to visitors. 

S. E. Bailey, State Apiarist brought us 
up to date on the progress being made in 
disease eradication. In 1930 bee disease 
was 13 percent; in 1950, slightly over 2 
percent. Mr. Bailey then explained the 
working of the Ohio apiary law requiring 
the registration of all bees. This -went 
into effect recently. It is felt that the 
enactment of this law is a step in the 
right direction. 

E. R. Root, Dean of American beekeep- 
ers, 89 years young, related a number of 
his experiences during his many years of 
beekeeping. “E. R.” as he prefers to be 
called, had much to do with the passing 
of the Pure Food Law in 1906, which 
made it illegal to market adulterated 
honey. He also played a major part in 
the passage of other bills which bene- 
fitted the beekeeping industry. He 
traveled with Redpath Chautauqua for 
four years lecturing on bees and honey. 

A panel discussion on beginners’ prob- 
lems was led by Irvin Vandevier, Me- 
dina, Deputy Apiary Inspector. Two 
4-H boys, 11 and 13 years of age, the 
Warner brothers, gave their experiences 
in handling package bees. Another mem- 
ber of the panel, R. B. Woodruff, told 
how to remove a sting from the hand, 
namely, scrape it out with a hive tool 
instead of trying to grasp it with thumb 
and finger, thus forcing poison into the 
flesh. 
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5. Balloon Blowing contest. 

6. W. W. Clarke, Pennsylvania State College. 
7. Dr. W. E. Dunham, Ohio State University. 
8. Prof. Gordon Townsend, Guelph, Ontario. 
9. Charles A. Reese, Extension Apiarist of Ohio. 


ep» | Meeting at Medina 








and, Mr. Pease, Apiary Inspector for Sum- 
ada, mit County, emphasized the importance 
the of beginners learning the symptoms of 
ping brood diseases. If disease gets a start 
in an apiary it is likely to cause a great 
As- deal of trouble. 
led Claud Mormon, of Wellington, de- 
Root scribed a method of processing honey for 
wel- the market. It is very essential that 
honey be properly strained and put in 
it us attractive containers having eye appeal. 
e 1m Mr Vandenburg, LaGrange, talked on 
ease swarms. Instead of putting the swarm 
er 2 in a new hive on a new stand, the old 
the hive from which the swarm issues should 
ring be set aside on to a new stand and the 
vent new hive placed on the old stand to con- 
the tain the swarm. This ‘method catches 
the all of the field bees that are out when 
the swarm issues. 
eep- Prof. E. J. Anderson, Pennsylvania 
r of State College, described a method of 
's of rearing queens early in the season. In 
> be experimental work he ran into a num- 
sing ber of difficulties. Small queen mating 
hich hives close together in one unit appear 
ated to conserve heat better than single mat- 
t in ing hives. It is preferable to rear queens 
-ne- at the proper time of the year, during a 
He honey flow, when conditions are favor- 
for able for queen rearing. 
ney. The banquet was an enjoyable occa- 
rob- sion. Arthur Dean, Superintendent of a 
Me- Pittsburg high school and side line bee- 
[wo keeper, was toastmaster. 
the Dr. E. E. King, President of Cuyahoga 
ACES County Beekeepers’ Association, pre- 
em.- sented E. R. Root with a scroll contain- 
told ing the following resolution: 
and, Tribute to Dr. E. R. Root 
tool “We, the members of the Cuyahoga 
umb County Beekeepers’ Association, hum- 
the bly thanking God for all his blessings, 


and gathered here for our annual sum- 
mer meeting, wish to pay tribute to Dr. 
E. R. Root. 
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‘‘Whereas, this man of four score 
years and ten has served the world 
with his gifted pen; Whereas, his 
lectures, clear dynamic, wise, have 
sought so well to guide, inform, ad- 
vise; Whereas, his name synonymous 
with bees, ranks honor - high 
among celebrities; Therefore, We 
Resolve that through all his years 
Dr. E. R. Root has widely aided our 
careers, and justly has he won his 
states acclaim........ So we humbly 
pay tribute to his honored name. 
—August 7, 1951.” 


The main speaker of the evening, 
James I. Hambleton, Apiculturist, 
Division of Bee Culture of the U.S. 
D.A., emphasized the importance of 
honey bees in alfalfa seed produc- 
tion. One county in California has 
17,000 colonies. The yield per acre 
has been increased from 200 lbs. to 
1100 lbs. and in one instance, with 
a heavy concentration of bees, the 
yield was brought up to 3300 Ibs. 
per acre. Seed growers who have 
become beekeepers are vitally in- 
terested in the proper use of insecti- 
cides to save bees. In the produc- 
tion of cantaloupe, bees are abso- 
lutely essential. The crop has been 
brought up to 60 crates per acre. 
Beekeepers, said Hambleton, are 
the only owners of beneficial in- 
sects. 

Charles A. Reese, Extension Api- 
arist of Ohio, led a panel discussion 
on methods and procedures in comb 
honey production, assisted by Geo. 
Rehman, M. J. Deyell, and Elmer 
Smith. 

There are many methods of pro- 
ducing section comb honey. Mr. 
Rehman shakes the bees from a very 
populous colony of perhaps three 
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A. Schwantes, and wife, of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, South 
America. 


stories, into a hive containing two 
drawn combs on the sides of the 
brood chamber with full sheets of 
comb foundation in the middle. This 
is done at the beginning of the ma- 
jor honey flow. No brood is left in 
the brood chamber, only the laying 
queen and bees shaken from combs 
of brood. The brood is distributed 
to weaker colonies. 

Elmer Smith uses a story and a 
half hive for comb honey produc- 
tion. At the proper time the shallow 
super is raised and two comb honey 
supers are put between the shallow 
and the deep brood chamber be:ow. 
The brood in the shallow super at- 
tracts the bees up through the comb 
honey supers. Later on, the shallow 
super is removed. 

Deyell explained a method of pro- 
ducing section comb honey over 
double brood chamber hives. When 
the first supers are put on, one su- 
per is placed between the two deep 
brood chambers and the other su- 
per on top. At the end of a week 
brood combs are examined for queen 
cells. The shallow super between 
the two deep supers is then placed 
above the upper brood chamber. 
On the next weekly visit, if queen 
cells are still present, they are de- 
stroyed, and the deep brood cham- 
bers reversed. This usually causes 
bees to give up swarming and settle 
down to storing honey. 

Mr. Reese said more good comb 
honey is needed and one reason for 
the slump in demand is poor quali- 
ty granulated combs that occasional- 
ly find their way to grocers’ shelves. 

Prof. Gordon F. Townsend, of 
Guelph, Ontario, mentioned the ex- 
cellent crop being harvested there. 
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Prof. Townsend thinks that this 
good quality honey will help in- 
crease the demand for honey. He 
believes that in the future, the big 
problem will be producing good 
honey. Nectar secretion is being 
studied in Ontario and it is hoped 
that in the near future more will be 
known about the how, why, and 
where of nectar than at present. 
W. W. Clarke, Extension Apiarist, 
Pennsylvania State College, in his 
report mentioned experimental work 
being done in the use of bees for 
pollinating farm crops. Red clover 
requires an ample number of bees, 
at least two colonies per acre. A 
heavy loss in queens has been ex- 
perienced, sometimes as high as 30 


Prof. E. Jd. 
Pennsylvania State College. 
and George Rehman, Presi- 
dent of Ohio State Beekeep- 
ers’ Association. 


Anderson of 


percent or 40 percent. It is thought 
that part of this loss is due to hives 
being set in fields where the clover 
growth is high which makes it im- 
possible for virgin queens to find 
their way back to their hives after 
mating flights. 

Some surplus is secured from lima 
beans in Pennsylvania, and bees are 
used for pollinating this plant. In 
some instances, bees are attracted 
to fields other than those where pol- 
lination is needed, this being due to 
the higher concentration of sugar in 
certain honey plants. Mr. Clarke 
thinks that profits in beekeeping 
should come from honey production. 

Dr. W. E. Dunham, Ohio State 
University, led a panel discussion 
on major problems in beekeeping, 
being assisted by James I. Hamble- 
ton, Emerson Long, and Walter 


Emerson Long, St. Paris, is 
Ohio’s largest beekeeper. 


Thomas. The following points were 
brought out: 

1. The use of a good strain of bees 
is extremely essential for success- 
ful beekeeping. The development 
of hybrid strains of bees is still in 
the experimental stage. Some pro- 
gress is being made and in soine 
instances hybrids have increased 
crops 50 percent over other bees in 
the experiment. Variability in stock 
should eventualky be reduced by 
the use of a good strain of hybrids. 

2. There are still problems to be 
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solved in the use of vees for polli- 
nating farm crops. One of the great- 
est is faulty methods of harvesting 
seed. With present-day equipment, 
much seed is lost in the field. Har- 
vesting machinery companies are 
endeavoring to overcome these dif- 
ficulties. 

James I. Hambleton, in referring 
to the problem of brood diseases, 
mentioned the recent prevalence of 
European foulbrood in certain sec- 
tions of the country, especially in 

(Continued on page 574) 
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Dr. Phillips Dies—Just as we go to 
press a telegram brings the sad news 
of the sudden death of Dr. E. F. 
Phillips on August 21. 

—w 


Save Bits of Wax 
They Are Gold 


If you saw a 
nickel, dime, or 
even a penny 
starting to roll down a rat hole you 
would grab for it, wouldn’t you? Of 
course, you would. 

Not long ago we noticed a bee- 
keeper scraping burr comb off the 
bottoms of frames and throwing the 
bits of comb on the ground. Now 
that beekeeper didn’t seem to rea- 
lize that those pieces of comb were 
worth over three cents an ounce 
when rendered into wax. If he had 
realized it he would have put the 
comb in a suitable container. It 
is amazing how much wax can be 
salvaged during one season if every 
bit of burr comb and old comb is 
saved. Every beekeeper should have 
a container to hold bits of comb 
that accumulate each day. 

If you read the American Bee 
Journal we suggest you turn to page 
323 of the August 1951 issue, the 
article by Roy Grout, where he tells 
about the boy who saved enough 
wax in a sizeable apiary during one 
season to buy his first automobile. 


SSAA 

Keeping Dark and In parts of the 
White Honeys West where the 
Unmixed major honey 

crop is_ white 
honey and where there are com- 
paratively few sources of dark hon- 
ey in the late summer and fall, it is 
possible for beekeepers to produce 
good white honey. In areas where 
buckwheat or other dark honeys 
follow the white flow, it is quite 
difficult and sometimes impossible 
to keep the white honey from get- 
ting mixed with the dark. 

This year in this area a consider- 
able amount of buckwheat was 
sown. Some fields were in bloom 
in late July and early August. At 
that time, bees were still working 
clovers. It was impossible to re- 
move the white honey because it 
was not properly ripened or cured. 
If taken off the hives too soon it 
would likely ferment. 

During late years, this problem 
has been all the more difficult be- 
cause alfalfa is prevalent in some 
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of these buckwheat states. During 
certain seasons, when the weather 
is dry, alfalta yields nectar quite 
well. I,¢ is not uncommon to find 
bees storing alfalta honey in early 
August, and about that time the 
buckwheat is in bloom. Bees usu- 
ally work buckwheat in the morn- 
ing from 7 or 8 o’clock until l 
o’ciock. Alfalfa seems to yield bet- 
ter in the forenoon than in the 
afternoon. It may be a case of one 
plant being more attractive to bees 
than the other, because of a possi- 
ble higher sugar content in the nec- 
tar. beekeepers interested in white 
honey wish the nectar from clovers 
had a higher concentration of sugar 
than buckwheat. Perhaps they do. 
We haven’t investigated this as yet. 
SSW 


Beekeeping Needs The article in 
Bookkeeping this issue, page 

521, “Simplified 
Bookkeeping for Beekeepers’, by C. 
W. Gouget, is worthy of a careful 
reading. 

While bookkeeping should not be 
too complicated and involve too 
much record-keeping, it should be 
sufficiently efficient to give the 
owner of the bees desired informa- 
tion concerning the status of his 
business at all times. 

Some beekeepers may not take 
into consideration all of the items 
such as overhead and labor that go 
into the total cost of doing business. 
If all beekeepers would use some 
simple, efficient method of book- 
keeping, in order that they might 
know how much it costs to produce 
a pound of honey, it is probable 
honey prices would show an _ up- 
ward trend. At least, the beekeeper 
should get enough for his honey to 
leave a reasonable margin of profit. 
If he doesn’, do this, he is losing 
money or doing business for noth- 


ing. 


— 

Colonies Used for It has been the 
Pollination—Weak- experience of 
er the Following some  beekeep- 
Spring ers who have 

supplied colo- 
nies of bees for the pollination of 
legumes, that moving the bees at 
least twice, did not improve their 
condition. In some instances, quite 
a number of the colonies were 
queenless and some weak in bees. 
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Some beekeepers have experienced 
a considerable loss in colonies dur- 
ing the winter and early spring. 
Some of this loss may be due to bees 
drifting from one hive to another 
after being moved. Where hives of 
bees are spread out or spaced some 
distance apart over a clover field, 
instead of being placed close _ to- 
gether at one side of the field, drift- 
ing should not occur. 

Those who furnish bees for pol- 
lination purposes should charge a 
rental price that covers all losses 
sustained. 


We recently re- 
ceived from Allan 
T. Brown, Peter- 
borough, Ontario, a cartoon from 
the comic section of a Sunday paper. 
It is an advertisement apparently 
calculated to publicize the virtues 
of honey as Nature’s perfect food. 
The cartoon showed a man getting 
into a deep-sea diver’s suit. A part 
of the legend accompanying the car- 
toon read as follows: 

“A diet high in food value was 
essential. The amount of honey 
consumed was gradually increased 
until during the critical weeks be- 
fore diving began each man ate 11% 
pounds of honey each morning. Af- 
ter work on the ocean floor, they 
were given nothing to eat excent 
a half tumbler of honey, lemon 
inice, and rain water. ‘Diet during 
the oneration had the importance of 
life or death, and honey was the 
most imvortant item on that diet.” 

Admiral Byrd at the time he made 
a trio to the South Pole, included 
a gvenerous amount of honey in his 
daily diet. Honey is a carbohvy- 
drate, an energy producing food. 
Being predigested it goes directly in- 
to the blood stream and_ supplies 
needed energy quickly. 


Honey for Deep- 
Sea Divers 


Carl E. Kil- 
lion’s record, 
page 538 of 264 excellent sections 
of comb honey per colony from 100 
colonies spring count looks like a 
world record even without the re- 
markable increase. 

This shows what can be done 
with very populous colonies, good 
equipment, expert apiary manage- 
ment, and a favorable season. 

There are a number of tricks of 
the trade that are acquired only 
through years of experience. The 
producer of comb honey must know 
bee behavior and he must be able to 
meet emergencies and _ unforseen 
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SSA 
Comb Honey Record 


situations that are bound to occur. 
Dr. C. C. Miller in ‘50 Years 
Among the Bees” records his 1913 
crop of 266.47 sections per colony, 
spring count, but taking out the 
culls left only 245.6 marketable sec- 
tions per colony. Dr. Miller con- 
sidered this a world record and no 
doubt it was. If so, apparently Mr. 
Killion, with the good help of his 
son and of Mrs. Killion (even 
though he himself was ill and off the 
job for a month) has broken the 
world record. Congratulations to 
Carl, Gene, and Mrs. Killion. 


— 

Good Quality Hon- Beekeepers in 
ey Should Increase clover regions 
Demand know that some 

seasons are not 
favorable for producing honey with 
a good flavor. During such seasons 
clovers are not abundant and the 
nectar may not have a sufficiently 
high sugar content to attract bees. 
Minor honey plants may attract 
bees during a poor clover year and 
this usually results in an inferior 
quality of honey. 

During a good clover year when 
the flow is rapid the color of the 
honey is light and the flavor pleas- 
ing. 

Reports received thus far indi- 
cate a fairly good crop in most clo- 
ver areas. The good aqualitv honey 
being harvested should stimulate 
honey sales, because the demand 
for any product is based largely on 
quality. 

SAS 

Government Honey In order to en- 
Export and Di- courage the ex- 
version Program portation of 
Continued honey produced 

in the Conti- 
nental United States as well as to 
encourage the domestic consump- 
tion by diverting it from the normal 
channels of trade, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized by law to 
make subsidy payments to persons 
complying with the terms and con- 
ditions called for. 

Under the export program the ex- 
porter of honey is subsidized the 
lowest of the following: 4%c per 
pound; 50 percent of the sales price 
as determined by the Director, or 
50 percent of the domestic market 
price of honey at the time of the 
sale as determined by the Director. 

Under the Diversion Program 
payments may be made to any pack- 
er including beekeeping packers, or 
wholesaler located in the United 
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States who complies with the Reg- 
ulations. Diversion use of honey is 
defined as “‘the utilization of domes- 
tically produced honey in the man- 
ufacture of an approved product, by 
blending with one or more other 
commodities, by coating of a food, 
feed, or tobacco product, or by any 
other method approved by the Di- 
rector, so as to preclude re-use or 
consumption of the honey as honey.” 
“Approval of diversion products 
shall be restricted to those in which 
(a) no honey has been utilized by 
any manufacturer since January i, 
1948, except pursuant to an approv- 
ed diversion application, or (b) the 
use of honey has been negligible as 
to either the number of manufac- 
turers or the percentage of the total 
sweetening agents employed in the 
product, or both.” “The rate of pay- 
ment applicable to honey grading 
U. S. grade C or better diverted in 
accordance with the terms and con- 
ditions contained herein shail be 
3.75c per pound.” 

The aim of both of these programs 
as well as the honey price support, 
mild though it is, is to maintain the 
bee population of this country pri- 
marily for pollination purposes. As 
such all three programs are helpful 
but certainly not greatly stimulating 
to the industry. 


ae 


Honey Report According to the re- 
July 1951 port put out by U.S. 

Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Washington, as of July 30, 
1951, there is an estimated total of 
5,581,000 colonies of bees in the U. 
S. This is 1 percent below the num- 
ber for a year ago. 

Colony losses during last winter 
and this past spring averaged 17 
percent as compared with 15 percent 
during the winter and spring of 19- 
49-’50. The largest winter and 
spring losses occurred in the east 
northcentral states. Most of the 
winter losses are attributed to star- 
vation. 

The condition of colonies around 
July 1 was reported somewhat bet- 
ter than a year ago, also, the condi- 
tion of nectar plants was 84 percent 
compared with 80 percent a year 
ago. 

Nectar plants in the northcentral 
states are said to be in excellent 
condition but bee flights have been 
limited by erratic weather. A crop 
above average is expected in this 
area especially if favorable weather 
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prevails. In fact, honey crop above 
the average is expected in all areas 
in this country except possibly in 
the mountain states. 
ae ae 

Moving Hives of Bees Some com- 

mercial bee- 
keepers move colonies of bees to 
southern states late in the fall or 
early in the spring for the purpose 
of increasing the number of hives 
of bees, then shipping the increase 
back North in the spring in time to 
take advantage of the honey flow in 
the North. 

Large numbers of hives or colo- 
nies of bees are moved from place 
to place for pollinating purposes. 
The pollination program in sections 
of the country where bees are es- 
sential for fruit and legume seed 
production, is increasing each year. 

Beekeepers who understand how 
to move colonies of bees successful- 
ly usually do not experience any 
trouble. However, some less ex- 
perienced beekeepers may run into 
difficulties, especially if they at- 
tempt moving bees during the day 
with entrances of hives open or not 
screened. In some parts of the West 
where migratory beekeeping is prac- 
ticed, bees are moved without being 
screened. The hives are loaded on- 
to a truck late in the evening after 
the bees have returned from the 
fields. As soon as the truck is load- 
ed it is started on an all-night jour- 
ney of perhaps 200 or 300 miles, 
reaching the destination early in the 
morning and unloaded on the new 
location. 

This method of moving works out 
to good advantage provided there are 
no accidents enroute or lay-overs 
due to trucks breaking down. Trucks 
should be in first class mechanical 
condition and drivers efficient and 
wide awake. 

The article in this issue, “How 
Not to Move Bees’’, shows what may 
happen to bees on a comparatively 
short haul, even though hives are 
screened. If the hives of bees in 
question had not been screened it 
is doubtful if they would have reach- 
ed their destination. 

Those who move bees should be 
extremely careful to avoid causing 
trouble along the highway, due to 
bees escaping from the hives en- 
route. For short hauls, especially 
during the day, it seems preferable 
to have hives carefully screened 
and hive parts well fastened to- 
gether. 
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From North, East, West, and South 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Aug. 3 
Weather: As far as 
weather is con- 
cerned it is a 
repeat of June. A 
few light rains, 
mostly only sprin- 
kles, have fallen. 
The heaviest was 
in Palm’ Springs 
where as much as 
three inches fell in 
about half an hour. 
Highways were washed out in some 
cases. A trip to San Diego only 
verified how very dry things are. 
Every effort is being put forth to 
get more water and conservation of 
water is being talked most places. 
In general, the whole of Southern 
California is very dry and danger 
of fires is great. 

Condition of Bees: Most of the 
bees that were moved to the or- 
anges to get honey have been mov- 
ed to the alfalfa and cotton sections 
of Central California or to the Im- 
perial Valley. Bees are reported to 
be in good shape and doing very 
well on the alfalfa. It is too early 
to know about the cotton flow yet. 


Condition of Plants: There is 
little to be said about the condition 
of plants. Wild buckwheat, white 
sage, and black sage are very dry. 
The bushes look dry enough to be 
dead. 

Miscellaneous: It is amazing how 
many people enjoy hot biscuits or 
muffins and honey when they are 
offered them at a friend’s, yet these 
same people seldom have honey on 
their own tables. Why is _ this? 
Might it be because of a lack of ad- 
vertising that people don’t think of 
buying honey? Most people know 
that honey is much better for them 
than too much sugar. Can’t we pull 
together and do a little more adver- 
tising for our good product? 

An apiarist visited within the 
hills east of San Diego says that he 
did well this season. Of course, he 
did considerable moving to do it. 
Now he is advertising all of his bees 
and equipment for sale. Upon in- 
quiry it was found that he _ isn’t 
discouraged and going out of busi- 
ness. On the contrary he has great 
faith in the future of the little bee 
and he is going to stock up again 
with a whole new outfit including a 
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new warehouse. The best of luck 
to him. 

This is the season of the year 
when producers have to watch for 
moths. Fumigation in a closed tent 
or a close room is the safest method 
of getting rid of them—L. L. 
Andrews, Corona, California 

se & & 8 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Aug. 1 
Weather: Generally 
warm to hot in the 
valley locations, 
with cool nights. 
Early in the month 
the weather was 
almost too cool in 
the evenings and 
then periods of heat 
occurred to even up 
the situation. The 
temperature condi- 
tions were favor- 
able for plant 
growth, where soil 
moisture was adequate and bee ac- 
tivity continued without much in- 
terruption during the entire month 
of July. The temperature was in the 
90’s yesterday but dropped to 64— 
locally—last night. Due to a short- 
age in rainfall, pumps for irrigation 
purposes are working the clock 
around, further depleting the un- 
derground water supply. In central 
California valleys, pumps are rais- 
ing water 350 to 400 feet for irriga- 
tion purposes. This is about the 
limit of economical operation, even 
with the high prices received for 
the crops grown. The various dams, 
erected for flood control and for 
water conservation, will bring 
needed relief from the costs of 
pumping in those areas served by 
the canals. A few wet seasons to fill 
the underground reservoirs will be 
necessary to preserve the agricul- 
tural economy in other areas. 

Nectar Conditions: As predicted 
earlier, this has been a year in 
which a majority of the plants 
yielded abundantly, even in loca- 
tions where large numbers of col- 
onies were concentrated for seed 
production. We do not know the ef- 
fect of cumulated environmental 
factors which, periodically, cause 
many plants to yield nectar more 
abundantly; so the so-called pre- 
dictions are merely “guesstimates.”’ 
In practically all valley locations, 
alfalfa, trefoil, and even ladino 
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clovers yielded in greater abun- 
dance than in previous years. In 
some areas, this resulted in a super 
or more of surplus and more could 
have been secured had supers been 
added to the colonies. The old say- 
ing that ‘‘one can’t produce surplus 
with the combs in the honeyhouse,”’ 
certainly was borne out in many 
sections this year. Many colonies 
plugged their brood chambers with 
honey early, resulting in smaller 
colonies later in the summer. The 
proper management wouid have 
been to have placed one or two 
supers on each colony as soon as 
they were moved into the seed 
areas. Where this was done in 
at least one trefoil and alfalfa 
location, colonies stored upward to 
100 pounds of surplus by the mid- 
dle of June. Beekeepers dislike to 
haul supers around without getting 
them filled, but one thing sure is 
that the bees can’t fill them if they 
are left in the warehouse. 


Pollination Problems: The place- 
ment of colonies in the alfalfa fields 
is one of the major problems of 
colony management for seed pro- 
duction. While it is desirable from 
the viewpoint of the best distribu- 
tion of bees in large fields, it is not 
good for colony strength. When bee- 
hive entrances are covered with the 
alfalfa, poisons applied for insect 
control are held for long periods in 
close contact with the hives and 
bees are forced to pull the poisons 
or their vapors into the hives dur- 
ing their ventilating operations. 
Even the less toxic poisons, DDT, 
toxaphene, and sulphur appear to 
be detrimental to colony strength 
under such conditions. It seems ob- 
vious that the hives should be 
arranged around the edges of the 
fields, or, when placed in the fields, 
should be raised above the level of 
the alfalfa, or an area equal to the 
width of one or two rows of alfalfa 
cleaned away from in front of the 
hives, Further, beekeepers should 
be given permission to drive to their 
colonies in order to manipulate the 
equipment in a suitable manner. 
The amount of seed shattered by the 
wheels of the truck will be com- 
pensated for by greater yields due 
to stronger colonies resulting from 
better care. Insecticides should not 
be applied in the near vicinity of 
pollinating colonies. In some cases, 
where the colonies were strong 
enough to cluster out, application 
of DDT and sulphur were said to 
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have destroyed the clustered bees. 

The application of the phosphates, 
EPN, TEPP, Parathion, Metacide, 
and others to legumes, cotton, and 
to other adjacent crops are abso- 
lutely incompatible with the best 
interests of seed production and 
with beekeeping and if continued 
will constitute a major threat to the 
destruction of the beekeeping indus- 
try. These are not idle words and 
should be taken at their face value. 
Experience has shown in an ample 
number of cases, that beekeepers 
cannot afford to move their colonies 
into diversified agricultural areas 
where the phosphates are applied 
within the flying distance of bees, 
especially if they are applied to 
crops visited by bees. This applies 
not only to northern California but 
to all areas where bees are used for 
pollination purposes. 

Honey Market: Honey is moving 
at or slightly above the support 
price although some beekeepers re- 
port offers below support price be- 
cause of a “dull” market. It is not 
desirable to unload a large volume 
of honey on an “unwilling” market. 
If the present number of buyers 
cannot move the honey, beekeepers 
will have to hold it for better 
prices or locate other markets them- 
selves, or share in the promotion of 
honey sales to increase the demand. 
By the time this is printed, one or 
more hearings on the Honey Mar- 
keting Order will have been held 
in California and we may know the 
response of the beekeepers and of 
the honey buyers to this industry- 
wide self-help program. It should 
be given the unanimous support of 
the entire industry and then operat- 
ed for the best interests of an im- 
proved honey marketing program. 
—J. E. Eckert, University of Calif- 
ornia at Davis. 
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TEXAS, August 2 

Weather: Unu- 
sually high tem- 
perature prevail- 





ed over Texas 
during July. 
Moisture condi- 


tions were  fa- 
vorable only on 
the High Plains. 
Other areas re- 
main dry with 
only widely scat- 
tered showers of 
little conse- 
quence. Drought persists in the low- 
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er two-thirds of Texas and crops 
and pastures are deteriorating bad- 
ly. Locally the drought has now 
extended over a period of 14 
months, the same as in many other 
areas of the State. A lot of rainfall 
would be required to restore our 
bee plants to normal condition. 


Bees, Plants and Honey Crop: 
Over much of the lower half of 
Texas there is a dearth of both nec- 
tar and pollen and many colonies 
have ceased brood rearing. While 
this condition is common in south 
and west Texas during « hot, dry 
summer, a prolonged broodless pe- 
riod leaves colonies in a weakened 
condition unable to take advantage 
of any fall flow that may come. 
Over south Texas the crop of mes- 
quite has been extracted. It is re- 
ported to be of excellent quality 
with the yield around a 30-pound 
average. In that area relatively 
little honey was obtained from 
Hubam clover except in the mid- 
coastal area where conditions were 
more favorable and a good crop 
made from this clover. Throughout 
Texas there was considerable reduc- 
tion in acreage of Hubam clover. 
In central and north Texas the yield 
from Hubam was erratic and well 
below the average of recent years. 
In spite of a large acreage of cotton 
in Texas, the honey crop from this 
source is light. A surplus of cotton 
honey was reported earlier from the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley. In river 
valleys in central Texas and in the 
blackland area generally the bloom 
of cotton was cut short by dry 
weather and the honey yield averag- 
ing not over 3 pounds. Cotton is 
reported in better condition in north 
Texas, in the High Plains where 
moisture conditions are favorable 
and in irrigated districts. In these 
areas better yields of honey are ex- 
pected. 


Market: Grocers are well suppli- 
ed with honey, however, movement 
at present is particularly slow. 
Producers are receiving 10%c for 
best grade white honey delivered to 
packers, but government support 
price prevails on average good 
grades, while comb is bringing 18c. 
Most producers are expecting a 
short honey crop and therefore are 
not inclined to rush their crop to 
market. 

The annual meeting of the Texas 
Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held at the Memorial Student 
Center, Texas A. & M. College. 
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The program and other announce- 
ments will be made by Secretary L. 
A. M. Barnette in the near future. 
As an adjunct to the meeting, Dr. F. 
L. Thomas, Department of Entomol- 
ogy, is offering a two-day course for 
beginning beekeepers. Those desir- 
ing to attend this course should 
write Dr. Thomas at an early date. 
—A.H. Alex, College Station, Texas. 
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OREGON, August 1 
vee Weather: When I 
wrote my last article 
for this department 
on March 2, I stated 
that no snow had 


Ps 


fallen during’ the 
winter. Well, that 
night nearly four 


inches of snow fell 
and traffic was tied 
up. I got a phone 
call from my _ supe- 
rior (I am a deputy constable) to 
not come to the court house, as it 
was too dangerous. This country is 
not equipped to combat snow. It 
was queer to see the yellow daffo- 
dils blooming above the snow. In 
about a week the weather was again 
normal as well as the traffic. 

We then had a dry spell. In 
April there were 26 consecutive 
days without rain, the longest con- 
secutive-day dry spell for April in 
weather-bureau history. June’s .03 
of an inch of rain made that the 
driest June on record. The rain fall 
for the first six months of this year 
is just a little below normal. 

Crop Conditions: The honey flow 
here in the Willamette Valley was 
good, probably averaging 60 pounds 
per colony. One beekeeper in Lake- 
view, which is in central southern 
Oregon, reports that he received an 
average of 75 pounds of honey per 
colony from the first cutting of 
alfalfa and he should get some more 
from the second cutting. 

Honey Prices: Now to get a fair 
price for the honey. At one of the 
chain stores today, honey was sell- 
ing for 93 cents for one brand and 
$1.01 for another brand in the 5 Ib. 
containers. The 1 lb. carton of 
honey spread was selling for 30 
cents and extracted honey in the 
1 lb. jar for the same price. All 
this honey was shipped into Port- 
land. In one store on the Oregon 
coast, they were selling the 5 Ib. 
can of honey for 98 cents and the 
same store was selling Karo syrup 
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for $1.33 for the 5 lb. can. Some- 
thing wrong some place. 

Pollination: A beekeeper here in 
Portland moved his bees 130 miles 
to pollinize clover as per arrange- 
ments made with the grower. On 
arriving, another beekeeper had 
moved in. This grower told him to 
go to another farm and on arriving 
there found the same condition ex- 
isted. He then moved his bees back 
to Portland, doing all the work and 
spending the money for nothing. 
This is indeed discouraging, when 
one realizes that there is not much 
if anything in renting bees for pol- 
lination. 

From the experiences here it 
seems impossible to get a honey 
crop and also to rent the same bees 
for pollination. It has to be one or 
the other, and at the price they are 
getting for renting, many are in- 
clined to run their bees for honey 
only, even if the honey is selling at 
a low price and not moving fast. 


Miscellaneous: A. G. McCarty 
has been appointed bee inspector 
for Multnomah and Clackamas 


Counties to replace M. A. Pierson 
who was killed in an automobile 
accident. 

On July 22nd the Portland Bee- 
keepers’ Association, the Washing- 
ton County Beekeepers’ Association, 
and the Clark County (Washington) 
Association had a picnic and field 
meet at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. J. Moulton on Connell Road, of 
Portland. There were about 75 in 
attendance and it was the best 
picnic and field meet we have ever 
had. 

It appears that we are overlovk- 
ing the opportunity of a lot of free 
advertising. Many radio stations ure 
looking for interesting stories to 
broadcast. If beekeepers will contact 
their radio stations and tell them 
that liquid honey is not pressed 
from the combs but thrown out by 
centrifugal force the chances are 
they will call to see just how it is 
done and will then broadcast the 
story. This happened here last week 
with one of the large stations and 
it made a very interesting broadcast. 
Another broadcast will be made 
from tape recording about the 
handling of bees. The microphone 
was set up close to the hive so the 
bees can be heard on the program. 
The beekeeper then lighted the 
smoker explaining what it looks 
like and how and why it is used. 
He then opened the hive and ex- 


plained each operation into the 
microphone. If we would do this all 
over the United States, it should 
create a great deal of interest as 
well as sell tons of honey to new 
customers and more to old cus- 
tomers, and all for free—John F. 
Erickson, Portland, Oregon. 
**ee ee 


MISSOURI, August 8 

Crop Conditions: For the fifth 
consecutive year our clover honey 
crop has been cut short by too much 
rain. Our own crop will be around 
a third of normal. 

We have a report that one bee- 
keeper lost all of his colonies in the 
recent flood that rampaged this part 
of the Missouri Valley. This bee- 
keeper had around 50 colonies. He 
also lost all of his colonies in the 
flood of 1927. 

During the past two weeks bees 
have been making a living from 
various wild flowers. 

Prospects are good for a fall 
crop, as this is one year that farmers 
were unable to do a lot of weed 
spraying in the corn fields. Most 
ot the corn got only one plowing 
and some none at all. The resuit js 
that corn fields have more blue vine 
and heartsease than at any time 
during the past four years. 

The available bee pasture in our 
area is becoming les3 every year. 

During the past spring far-aers 
plowed up many an old pasture to 
be planted with corn. [his has re- 
sulted in less white clover for our 
bees, which during the last three 
years was the only main source for 
a honey crop. At that it lasts about 
two weeks as either constant rain 
or drouth cuts it short. 

Miscellaneous: With the ever in- 
creasing growth of our population 
and aid to foreign countries, the 
demand for food will probably re- 
main high for a long time so we 
will not look forward to an increase 
in bee pasture. As sweet clover is 
being grown here only for building 
the soil, it is plowed under before 
it blooms. Any that remains stand- 
ing along ditches or sides of roads is 
either sprayed with weed killer or 
mowed down with tractor power 
mower before it starts to bloom. 
What a change from the days of the 
triple ‘‘A’s.” Those days we had 
from 40 to 100 acres of sweet clover 
available for each yard of bees. 
Five acres is probably what our 
bees have had access to at each yard 
during the past few years. 
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A lot of farmer beekeepers have 
either lost all of their bees during 
the past two years from one cause 
or another, mainly starvation, or 
have sold them. During the past 
spring we were flooded with re- 
quests to buy bees from farmers, 
aiso a few having from 100 to 150 
colonies. The spring of 1951 was one 
of the worst we have seen, and our 
own feed bill was the highest we 
ever had.—Carl Kalthoff, Lexing- 
ton, Missouri. 

* * *& & 
COLORADO, July 24 

Weather: Very variable through 
spring and summer with lots of 
hail in some areas. Most of the State 
continues to be extremely dry. 
Irrigation water has held up fairly 
well in most sections. 

Nectar Plants: The big difficulty 
is due to the high price of sheep 
and cattle and the fact that tie 
National Forests have been practi- 
cally closed to grazing. Farmers can 
get as much or more return from a 
tield for pasture as from hay. Many 
fields previously cut for hay are 
pastured, some to the bare ground. 
Pastured fields have nothing along 
the ditch banks and fence rows for 
bee pasture. In many of the honey 
producing areas legume seed pro- 
duction is nonexistent. 

Condition of Colonies: Colony 
strength is about as variable as 
the weather. Due to various condi- 
tions weaker colonies were slow to 
build up. Strong colonies are storing 
a fair amount of honey. It is still 
too early to tell how big the crop 
will be. 

Miscellaneous: The Colorado 
Honey Marketing Agreement is now 
in operation, having started July 1 
with Grading and Labeling regula- 
tions on honey sold retail. Three 
grades were established ‘Colorado 
Premium” Pfund reading O - 16, 
“Colorado Fancy” Pfund reading 17 
- 34, “Colorado Golden” Pfund 
reading 35 - 50. All honey in the 
three grades shall meet require- 
ments of U.S. 1. All honey below 
these grades shall be classified as 
“Industrial Honey.’ The Board of 
Control] now has a manager and an 
assessment of 10 cents per colony 
was levied to pay the administra- 
tive expenses. Since the honey pro- 
ducers now have a standardized 
product the State Publicity Depart- 
ment has agreed to furnish some 
money for advertising Colorado 
Honey.—Albert L. Crouse, Denver, 
Colorado. 
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ONTARIO, August 7 
Crop Conditions: 
Ontario is in the 
midst of harvest- 
ing the biggest 
crop of honey in 
several years. 
Not only that but 
the quality sur- 
passes anything 
we have had in 
_ a decade. It is 
the kind of a crop we have dreamed 
about since the good old days when 
sweet clover was a staple crop 
throughout the Province. Water 
white and heavy bodied it is a treat 
to look at as well as to taste and eat. 

For years we here in Ontario 
were moaning and wringing our 
hands, and complaining to all who 
would listen that the honey busi- 
ness was washed up and finished. 
Many were so convinced of it that 
apiaries were left to starve, were 
gassed, or simply abandoned. Then 
as if to chide us for our pessimism 
comes a crop that may equal any 
produced in this province. As far 
as I can ascertain the crop is not 
spotty, but uniformly heavy ll 
over Ontario. 

The cause of this abundance is 
the phenomenal upsurge of clover. 
Sweet clover appeared in hay 
meadows, grain fields, roadsides, 
anywhere it could find a foothold. 
Sweet clover growing on_ the 
shoulders of one of our highways 
was nine feet high by actual meas- 
urement. Alsike grew rank in low 
moist areas, while white dutch 
which has been almost nonexistent 
for years carpeted the pastures with 
white covering. The white dutch has 
taken over our lawn and all but 
smothered out the grass. 

Every one is at a loss to under- 
stand why clover should be so 
scarce for a number of years, and 
then suddenly appear in such quan- 
tities. It will be interesting to note 
if this condition continues into 1952. 

Swarming and supersedure were 
prevalent this year. Several spells 
of cool wet weather caused inforced 
idleness and over-crowding, and 
swarming preparations got under- 
way. Thwarted in attempts to 
swarm, queens were killed, and 
young ones raised. I have found as 
many as 20 fine cells in a single col- 
ony. As a result, most of our col- 
onies now have young queens. 

Prices will probably remain on 
about the same level as last year’s. 
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On the basis of quality the price 
should show a considerable increase, 
but the quantity will tend to coun- 
teract the quality and offset a raise. 
However, I believe the crop should 
sell readily at the prices recom- 
mended by the Crop Committee of 
the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association 
which are: 2 lb. tins, 50 cents; 4 lb. 
tins, 95 cents; 8 lb. tins, $1.85; and 
bulk, 20 cents per lb. in the cus- 
tomer’s container. 


Miscellaneous: The work on leg- 
ume seed production being done by 
the Apiculture Dep’t of Ontario 
Agricultural College and the On- 
tario Dep’t of Agriculture are bear- 
ing fruit. Farm journals are giving 
increasing attention to the value of 
bees as pollinators. Farmers are 
making inquiries as to procedure in 
using bees and some limited ex- 
periments are under way in our 
immediate locality. One farmer is 
using bees in a field of sweet clover, 
another in alfalfa. Increased inter- 
est in legume-seed production is 
likely to benefit the honey produc- 
er in that as the supply of seed in- 
creases, the price will decrease 
from its present high levels and 
more will be used in hay and pas- 
ture mixtures, providing more for- 
age for the bees. It may be _ the 
commencement of a cycle which 
will continue for a considerable 
period.—Allan T. Brown, Peterbor- 
ough, Ontario. 
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IOWA, August 7 

Crop Conditions: I 
have just come in 
from a forenoon of 
work with the bees. 
It is turning much 
hotter and there is 
also a tendency for 
it to turn drier. The 
honey crop to date 
is disappointing. 
The colony build-up 
was late and ex- 
into early summer. The 





tended 
plant condition was late and the un- 
usually wet weather resulted in a 
longer bloom period than normal. 
Conditions were right in the colony 
and in the field but wholly unfavor- 


able for field activity. It looked 
like the season was going to be per- 
fect and most of the operators put 
on supers liberally. The slow flow, 


or the inactivity, coupled with a 
good colony population brought 
about late swarming. Honey is 


scattered through supers and very 
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little of it ripe enough to remove at 
this time. ln a tew areas the honey 
tiow has been nearly normai. lost 
operators are getting a can per col- 
ony. in the exceptional area Uie 
crop is expected to be two cans per 
Cuavaiy. 

Late summer colony manipulation: 
Tne apiary operations at tnis time 
combine tne inspection of colonies 
ior aisease prior to crop removal 
coiony inventory, and readjustment 
Oi tne brood nest and storage space. 
reekeeper reaction to this cousoli- 
aated operation at this time is that 
entirely too mucn ettort must be 
expenaed to bring abou the results. 
it 1S entireiy impractical, ihey say. 
mowever, the time spent now prings 
big returns in tuture contact witn 
tne colonies trom now uni they 
are finally put away tor winter. 

Most any producer reaiizes the 
necessity tor determining the ab- 
sence or disease betore crop remov- 
al. This is a standard procedure 
with commercial beekeepers. ‘here 
is no better way in which to spread 
disease than to have contaminated 
equipment enter the process of ex- 
tracting and possibly return that 
equipment immediately to the yard 
tor cleaning up or tor the storage of 
more honey during the fall tlow. 
‘there is no better way to stop dis- 
ease than through this inspection 
betore crop removal. 

A new tactor which has been add- 
ed to disease inspection is that of 
laying the foundation for fall man- 
agement preparatory to putting the 
coiony into proper condition for 
wintering. There is no reason to 
delay this process when the colony 
is well inspected and certainly sub- 
ject in every respect to readjust- 
ment and consolidation of resources. 
The reaction of most beekeepers at 
this time is that fall management is 
a long ways off and wintering is 
far over the hill. 

All too many operators have al- 
lowed themselves to adopt a very 
Slack policy toward overwintering 
bees. It has been entirely too easy 
to make up any loss through the 
purchase of package bees. This has 
been a very convenient manner in 
which to cover up indifferent or 
slovenly colony management. The 
higher cost of package bees, together 
with the items of transportation and 
installation make it necessary for 
producers to consider carefully the 
best use of their bee resources at 
this time of the year, rather than to 
depend entirely upon correcting the 
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situation next spring. It seems in 
Iowa that spring conditions are ke- 
coming increasingly difficult for col- 
ony management and especially for 
package installation and pac«age de- 
velopment. Labor is high, travel 
costs are high. These items are 
used freely in the snring in most 
operatiouis. 

The object of the colony adjust- 
ment at this time is to lay the foun- 
dation for the two-story colony 
which will finally be packed for 
winter. This means that the brood 
nest must be consolidated into two 
stories. The condition of the queen 
must be noted, the amount of brood 
which is available, the location of 
this brood must be accurate in the 
lower story, by all means. There 
must be an adjustment of stores 
even at this time of the year in an- 
ticipation of wintering require- 
ments. This includes pollen as well 
as honey. The stores which are de- 
veloped from this time on can ap- 
pear as surplus in the supers. This 
is to the advantage of the colony 
and the operator. 

It is interesting to note the vari- 
ations which may occur at this time 
of colony examination. A few col- 
onies were found queenless, a few 
colonies with virgin queens, a few 
cross colonies indicating the need 
for requeening and, of course, the 
majority of the colonies quite queen- 
right. The location of the queen 
was not always in accordance with 
the desires for good colony prepara- 
tion for wintering. After the queen 
and the brood had been placed on 
the lower story with pollen supplies 
to the outside and ample stores had 
been provided for in the upper story 
with some temporary space for brood 
nest expansion, then the queen ex- 
cluder is placed on ton of the sec- 
ond story. 

Above the excluder, the honey 
crop as it may prevail is readjusted. 
Those supers which are carrying the 
least or no honey are placed just 
above the excluder and following on 
up with honey which is more nearly 
ripe and perhaps the honey which 
will soon be taken from the colony 
in the top super. It does not re- 
quire any readjustment of frames 
at this time but may require read- 
justment of supers. In any effort 
of crop removal from here on out, 
it is not necessary or advisable, to 
contact the brood nest. It is only 
necessary to contact the colony with 
a minimum of interference to re- 
move the top super in the near fu- 
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ture. Other supers can be removed 
accordingly as the honey ripening 
process nears completion. In fact, 
the entire crop of honey may be 
removed without further reference 
to the brood nest and there is no 
need to search equipment because it 
is known that the queen is not in 
any of the upper supers and it is 
not necessary to seek for her before 
removing the honey to take to the 
honey house for extracting. 

It may be necessary to contact 
the brood nest later in case of a 
questionable queen situation. Such 
colonies can be marked by very 
simple methods, requeening can be 
done, and questionable queens can 
be checked. 

The old saying that the beekeep- 
er’s New Year is August 1 has been 
forgotten in the modern trend of 
extensive operations. There is some 
question indeed as to whether or 
not the beekeeper does have a new 
year. Certainly August 1 is an ap- 
propriate time for such colony man- 
agement. There may be areas where 
September 1 will serve equally well 
but time is drawing rapidly to a 
close after September for effective 
colony management and preparation 
for wintering. The economic con- 
ditions should make it evident that 
the beekeeper is confronted with the 
problem of efficient intensive opera- 
tion rather than extensive operations 
An increased poundage of honey 
cannot be attained simply by buying 
additional equipment and operatinz 
additional bottom boards. The ad- 
ditional capital and labor required 
for such operations may not pay 
returns.—F. B. Paddock, Ames. Iowa 
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Our Cover Page 

The “Honey for Sale” sign of 
Jean R. Leblanc is a real eye-catch- 
er and fulfills the requirements of 
roadside salesmanship through 
showmanship. First, the sign is 
large enough to be read easily by 
passing motorists. Second, it is 
placed far enough ahead of the 
farm to enable motorists to stop 
safely and easily. Last, but not least, 
the sign is attractive and clean, thus 
emphasizing subtly the legend of 
“Pure, Pure Pure’. This sun-dap- 
pled scene of a winding valley road 
under the vaulted trees in front of 
the white farmhouse with attached 
woodshed is typically Vermont and 
is on Vermont Route 12 south of 
Bethel.—Colonel Ralph, So. Wood- 
stock, Vermont. 
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Getting Granulated Honey 
Out of Combs 

Question: During my absence last fall, 
some of the supers on a hive were not re- 
moved. These supers contained ripe hon- 
ey but it has now granulated. Is there 
any way of removing this honey so as to 
keep the combs in a good condition?—Ed- 
win Johnson, Minn, 

Answer: The simplest way we 
know of to induce the bees to “? 
move the honey from the combs, 
to place a super containing on 
three to five combs underneath the 
brood chamber, directly on the bot- 
tom board of the hive. This should 
be done when settled warm weather 
comes, and late in the evening so as 
to avoid getting the bees stirred up 
too much. If you will score the cap- 
pings of the combs containing the 
granulated honey, with a hive tool, 
the bees will remove this honey 
sooner than if the cappings are not 
scored. Also, it is well to place an 
entrance reducer in the entrance of 
the hive to give the bees a chance 
to defend this honey from robber 
bees. Bees are likely to carry hon- 
ey up rather than down. Some 
might suggest placing a super of 
granulated honey over the inner 
cover with the center block of the 
cover left off, placing the outer hive 
cover on top of the super given. 
However, this does not work out to 
advantage unless the bees are badly 
in need of food, in which case, they 
may carry the honey down. It 
should be said that giving granulat- 
ed honey below the brood chamber 
serves as a stimulation to the queen 
for maximum brood rearing, es- 
pecially during a dearth of nectar. 


Bees Resistant to AFB 

Question: Is it possible to develop 
strains of bees resistant to A. F. B.?—H. 
W. Caswell, Mass. 

Answer: Attempts have been 
made during the years, and espe- 
cially since 1935, to develop strains 
of bees resistant to American foul- 
brood. Partial success has been at- 
tained. By that we mean that it 
has been possible to breed strains of 
bees with a degree of resistance to 
foulbrood. In a few instances, breed- 
ers have claimed 100 percent resist- 
ance which would be on a par or 
equal to immunity. In our opin- 
ion, it is difficult if not impossible 
to develop and maintain a strain of 
bees that is 100 percent resistant to 
American foulbrood. We do hope 
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that eventually this goal may be at- 
tained. One difficulty in maintain- 
ing such a strain of bees is that as 
time goes on, this strain is likely to 
mingle with other strains that do 
not possess such a high degree of 
resistance and thus the 100 percent 
resistance or immunity would be 
lost or reduced. However, it is de- 
sirable to have strains of bees that 
possess a high degree of resistance 
even though it may not be 100 per- 
cent. Apparently there have been 
some strains of bees during the 
years that possessed a high degree 
of resistance to diseases or practi- 
cally all of the bees would have 
been wiped out by now with dis- 


ease. 
—w 
Manipulating Hives to Avoid 
Being Stung 

Question: How do you switch or take 
supers of comb honey off the hive? I 
have tried every way and the bees come 
out in a cloud, and as I write I nurse ten 
stings from trying to shift the bottom su- 
per to the top.—Harry Goresline, Md. 


Answer: We _ suggest that you 
manipulate the hives in the middle 
of the day when the bees are flying 
the heaviest. A large percentage 
of the bees are in the fields so you 
do not have so many in the hive to 
contend with. You should put two 
or three puffs of smoke into the 
entrance of the hive. Use your hive 
tool in raising one corner of the 
cover in order to put the nozzle of 
the smoker into this opening to puff 
smoke over the tops of the frames, 
or sections, whichever may be the 
case. Then remove the cover and 
blow more smoke over the top of 
the hive. After the bees have be- 
gun to go down, you can then re: 
move the super in order to place 
the bee-escape board under it. It 
is possible you may have very cross 
bees. There may be a dearth of 
nectar at the present tinie. Bees 
are usually more docile when hon- 
ey is coming in. You, of course, 
have learned this from experi2nce. 
We suggest you use an ample 
amount of smoke. 

@ 
Using Cyanogas 

Question: Will you kindly tell us if it 
is safe to eat honey from a hive in which 
the bees have been gassed with Cyanogas? 
No disease. Bees were gassed because they 
were black and mean. Our customer is 
afraid to eat honey and naturally does not 


want to lose the honey if it is edible. —E. 
T. McHenry, Tenn. 
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Answer: The use of Cyanogas to 
destroy bees in a hive does not make 
the honey unfit for human consump- 
tion provided none of the gas (which 
comes in a powder form) comes in 
contact with the honey. Ordinarily, 
this material is placed on a card- 
board and pushed into the entrance 
of the hive. The gas, being lighter 
than air, travels up and kills the 
bees instantly. The combs of honey 
after being exposed to the air will 
not retain any of the gas so the hon- 
ey in the combs is suitable for hu- 
man consumption. Make sure that 
none of the Cyanogas powder was 
dropped on the combs of the honey. 


—<—w . 
Queens, Excluders, and Swarming 
Question: Can a virgin queen ass 
through the ordinary entrance guard? Does 


a young queen ever hatch before the 


mother queen leaves with the swarm? Is 
it not a fact that the mother queen leaves 
before the young queens hatch out of the 
cells?—A. D. Lindsay, Pa. 

Answer: A virgin queen cannot 
pass through an entrance guard or 
queen excluder if the space between 
the wires or zinc is correct. This 
space should be not more than .164 
of an inch and not less than .161. 

The abdomen of a laying queen 
is larger than that of a virgin queen. 
However, the thorax of a virgin is 
the same size as that of a laying 
queen. There may be some vari- 
ation in strains and races of bees. 

As a rule, a swarm with the old 
queen issues from a hive just be- 
fore virgin queens emérge from 
cells. Once in a while, due to ab- 
normal weather conditions, one or 
more virgin queens may hatch or 
emerge from cells before the prime 
swarm issues. Usually, under such 
weather conditions the bees will 
prevent the young virgin queens 
from emerging until after the swarm 
has left the hive. 


— 
Package Bees Drifted Barly 

Question: Last sprin I hived three 
packages of bees and they drifted badly 
from one hive to another. How can I 
prevent this in the future?—F. E. Bur- 
gess, Ohio. ; 

Answer: It seems possible that the 
three hives may have been rather 
close together in a row and that the 
bees drifted from the two outside 
hives into the middle hive. This 
sometimes happens when hives are 
too close together and when bees 
are put into the hives during the 
day rather than late in the evening. 
If the hives contained only frames 
with full sheets of foundation, there 
would be a greater possibility of 
their drifting than if the hives con- 
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tained drawn combs with a little 
honey in the combs. You mention 
also giving each hive of bees a jar 
of sugar syrup using a Boardman 
entrance feeder. It is preferable, 
especially when full sheets of foun- 
dation are used, to feed through 
the hole in the inner cover using a 
five or ten pound friction top can 
with about a dozen holes punched 
in the lid of the can, these holes 
made with a 3d nail. This puts the 
feed directly above the bees and ap- 
pears to have a tendency to cause 
the bees to get established in the 
hive a little quicker and better than 
if fed through an entrance feeder. 
Also, it is essential to hav2 bees 
quite well filled with sugar syrup 
at the time they are put into hives, 
especially hives containing frames 
with full sheets of foundation. The 
bees being filled with syrup do not 
fly around to any extent and settle 
down and start to draw out the fuil 
sheets of foundation. 
SS 

Bees Clustered on Front of Hive 

Question: I had a new swarm of bees 
this spring and they insisted on <i 
in clusters on the front of the hive. Why 
Lee Annon, Ohio. 

Answer: When bees cluster at the 
front of the hive near the entrance, 
this usually indicates a shortage of 
comb space within the hive. Some- 
times it indicates a lack of ventila- 
tion. If there is a honey flow on in 
your locality it seems possible that 
you should put on some more supers 
in order to make room for the bees. 
If there is no honey flow on, you 
should provide some ventilation by 
pushing one of the supers back %4 
inch, to make a small space or open- 
ing between the supers so that the 
bees may get more air. 

= 

Importance of Correct Bee Space 

Question: Will — er bee spacing be- 
tween supers eliminate comb built on the 
bottom bar, or will the bees build it any- 
way as they do between top bars in a 
super?—Maynard Hubbard, Colo. 

Answer: As a rule, giving ample 
comb space, which means _ supers, 
will prevent the building of burr 
combs beneath bottom bars. When 
bee spacing is correct in the hive, 
bees will not build burr combs. The 
correct bee spacing is 5/16 inch or 
a minimum of 3/16 inch, and the 
maximum, 6/16 inch. If the space 
between and around the combs is 
more than 6/16 inch, the bees will 
build burr comb; if less than 3/16 
inch, they will plug this space with 
propolis. Correct bee spacing in 
hives is very important. 
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Just Hewes 


E. Elmer Carroll, Lansing, Michi- 
gan, editor of the Beekeeper’s Maga- 
zine passed away on August 7. Mr. 
Carroll will long be remembered for 
his writings, especially “Carrollings 
of the Editor’ appearing monthly, 
which showed a keen insight into 
matters pertaining to our beekeeping 
industry. 

Those of us who knew Elmer and 
realized the difficulty under which 
he worked, admired his indomitable 
spirit. He had a smile for every 
one. He made a definite contribu- 
tion to the beekeeping industry. 

Mr. Carroll leaves a wife and 
daughter who have assisted him in 
his work during the years. 

s* t+ * * * 

Tazewell County Beekeepers’ will 
meet on September 9 at the home of 
George Berry in South Pekin, Il. 
Activities will start at 1:00 P.M.D:S. 
Time. A weiner roast and a lot of 
fun will precede the meeting and an 
interesting program has been arrang- 
ed. Come and enjoy yourself and tell 
us all about the big crop your bees 
did (or did not) bring in.—Joseph 
Jachman, Sec., Peoria, III. 

eo & et & @ 

The Fourth Annual Beekeeping 
Short Course in Virginia will be held 
in Richmond, Virginia, September 7 
and 8, at the Jefferson Hotel. The 
Virginia Extension Service is pre- 
paring the program, and the Rich- 
mond Beekeepers’ Association is act- 
ing as host. The registration will be 
$1.00. Rooms and meals are to be 
taken where the beekeepers desire. 
George H. Rea, Reynoldsville, Penn- 
svlvania: Drs. J. M. Grayson and J. 
O. Rowell, and J. M. Amos of V. P. I. 
will be on the program.—John M. 
Amos. 

*x* ee & & 

The Texas Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion annual meeting will be held 
September 24 and 25 at Memorial 
Student Center, College Station, 
Texas. Representatives from seven 
local and regional associations will 
be present to report on conditions 
and prospects. A special session for 
beginner beekeepers is being ar- 
ranged. 

Reports of activities of the com- 
mittee on legislation to prevent 
losses to beekeepers resulting from 
the use of insecticides will be made. 
Standards that should be considered 
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for colonies when used for pollina- 
tion service, cost of producing a 
pound of honey, progress in pollina- 
tion studies, foulbrood situation in 
Texas, recent research concerning 
the effect of insecticides upon hon- 
ey bees and suggestions for improv- 
ing relationship among beekeepers 
competing for locations are other 
subjects that will be discussed. 

Meetings will be held in the Me- 
morial Student Center with an aft- 
ernoon program in the bee yard at 
the College apiary and a barbecue 
picnic and ‘beekeepers buzz” on 
Monday evening, September 24.— 
F. L. Thomas, Chairman Program 
Committee, State entomologist. 

* 2 « 


Dr. E. J. Dyce, Professor of Api- 
culture, Cornell University, has been 
granted six months sabbatic leave 
to assist the Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs; an agency of the Point 
Four Program. He will leave Itha- 
ca July 30th and will spend two 
months in Costa Rica and four 
months in Peru. While in these 
countries he will act in an advisory 
capacity in improving the pollina- 
tion of seed and fruit crops includ- 
ing coffee, the production and pvep- 
aration of honey and beeswax for 
market and the control of bee dis- 
eases. Mrs. Dyce and daughter 
Marilyn will accompany him. 

es s+ &¢£ & 8 

The special outing of the Middle- 
sex County Beekeevpers’ Association 
at Monument Beach on the famous 
“Cape Cod’’, Massachusetts, was en- 
joyed by all who attended. The 
water is fine being on the great 
“‘Buzzards Bay” and the clean ocean 
water is about 72 degrees. The 
picnic basket got a fine workout 
and the oven grill fire was used to 
cook hot dogs, hamburgers, etc. The 
new club dripolator is being appre- 
ciated by the members. All in all 
the “Austins” were perfect host and 
hostess and some members stayed 
over to Sunday. 

The fourth regular outdoor meet- 
ing of the season held at the home 
and apiaries of member A. K. Tink- 
ham. was a huge success. The “Club 
Hive” which was started at the 
last indoor meeting in Avril at the 
winter headquarters at the Massa- 
chusetts Field Station in Waltham, 
was examined and found to be in 
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fine condition. The colony of Ital- 
ian bees headed by a fine, active, 
strong, healthy, gentle queen is in 
two iull 10-frame bodies and at our 
next meeting to be held at the home 
and apiaries of Carlisle H. Peckham 
at 140 Trenton Street, Melrose, 
(Massachusetts, this fine hive will be 
given away to one of our lucky 
members. ‘his meeting will be held 
on September 25, at 2:30 P. M. 

‘ine August meeting at the Tink- 
ham Apiaries was quite a success 
and many members learned new 
ways and means of handling hives 
and bees as Mr. Tinkham is of an 
inventive nature and has already 
made improvements on such things 
as his new ‘““‘lranspo-Vent” used in 
moving hives. His new method of 
furnisning water for bees, his meth- 
od of tas.vening a centritugal extrac- 
tor, and so many other items that 
many of the members present pur- 
chased or made notes of the items 
for their own use. After the meet- 
ing colored pictures of the doings 
at the many meetings were project- 
ed on the giass screen by our Pres- 
ident Al baptiste, and one of the 
best meetings was enjoyed by the 
members and friends present.—John 
H. Furber, Sec.-Treas. 


* * & & *€ 


The Western New York Honey 
Proaucers’ Association is planning 
to have monthly meetings and pic- 
nics. The tirst one is to be held at 
the home of Geo. E. Norris, in Staf- 
tord, N. Y. The second one will be 
held at the home of Albert Pfleiger, 
Bowmansville. Bring a basket lunch 
and come as soon atter noon as pos- 
sibie. Lunch will be at 6 P. M., with 
free coffee—Geo. E. Norris, Sec., 
Stafford, N. Y. 

** &* & *# 

“The Indiana honey crop from 
clovers is practically completed for 
1951. A light flow from white 
sweet clover still continues in some 
of the northern counties and Little 
Dutch is still yielding in some areas. 
But the bulk of the crop is ready to 
remove from the hive. 

“Chunk comb honey and sections 
should be removed from the hive 
at once to avoid travel stain and 
propolizing. Supers of combs _ in- 
tended for extracting should also be 
removed from apiaries located in 
areas where late summer flows are 
expected from sources other than 
clover. Heartsease will soon be ap- 
pearing in many counties that have 
had an abundance of rain. It would 
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be difficult to improve the splendid 
quality of clover honey now on 
the hive over most of the state. A 
blend with heartsease would cer- 
tainly not improve its quality. 

“A final summary of crop reports 
from most all parts of the state in- 
dicate that we have secured one of 
the best crops of honey we have 
had for a number of years. And the 
quality, especially the color, is far 
above the average. 

‘Some of the new crop is now on 
the market at prices equal to or 
slightly above that of last year. In 
fact, there seems to be a slight up- 
ward trend in most markets. And 
this is as it should be if quality of 
the product has any effect upon the 
price. Beekeepers have a strong 
talking point in advancing honey 
prices this year. Honey usually sells 
faster when a larger supply is of- 
fered the public at advancing prices. 
Cutting prices will not increase sales 
of honey.’”—From Indiana _ State 
Beekeepers’ Association Bulletin. 

* * *” * * 


Reservations are being accepted 
for a banquet to be held in the eve- 
ning following the dedication of the 
Langstroth Honey Garden. The ban- 
quet will be iust a short distance 
from the dedication site, and is be- 
ing arranged by the Montgomery 
County Beekeeper’s Association. The 
cost of the banquet will be $2.50 for 
adults and $1.50 for children under 
10 years. Reservations if at all pos- 
sible should be made before the 10th 
of October, as we will be able to 
handle only a limited number of 
last minute reservations. Include 
your check or money order and mail 
to me.—Paul G. Cummins, 145 E. 
14th Ave., Conshohocken, Pa. (See 
page 545). 


* * * * * 


Bees and Honey are to be publi- 
cized over Television on Station 
KTTV on Channel No. 11 at 7:30 
P.M. on Thursday Sept. 6, 1951. 

We are to make the Beebeard at 
this time from a hive of bees before 
the audience. Honey is to be given 
some publicity. 

This program is known as Art 
Baker’s ‘‘You Asked For It.”’ and is 
sponsored by the Skippy Peanut 
Butter Co. It is to be released over 
National hook up and as soon as we 
obtain the schedule of releases for 
the other stations we will forward 
them.—George S. Biggers, Ojai, 
California. 
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Safe Queen Introduction 
By Elmer G. Carr, Pennington, N. J. 


Methods of queen introduction 
are legion. To paraphase, “Lives 
there a beekeeper with soul so dead 
that never to another has said’’ he 
has a 100 percent method. 

There are conditions and factors 
which influence the attitude of a 
colony of bees to a proffered queen. 
There are times and _ conditions 
when successful introduction seems 
assured. However, what many bee- 
keepers desire is a method which 
will be both safe and easy. 

It is the contention of the writer 
that if conditions can be so arranged 
that the colony to which the queen 
is to be given can be induced to 
feed the queen, safe introduction is 
assured. 

Perhaps this can best be attained 
by what is known as the Chantry 
method. That is, the introducing 
cage is so arranged that the bees in 
the colony to which the queen is to 
be given have access to the caged 
queen before she can emerge. 

One prominent queen breeder 
made this provision by the use of a 
wirecloth cage on either end of 
which is a metal] vestibule filled with 
queen cage candy, one longer than 
the other. 

The shorter one had a metal slot 
similar to that in a zinc queen ex- 
cluder, the longer had a round 
opening large enough to allow the 
queen to pass. The hive bees remov- 
ed the candy plug on the slotted 
end and entered, fed the queen, and 
all eventually emerged through the 
round opening. 

Although it is no longer possible 
to obtain the metal pieces to make 
this cage it is possible to provide a 
fair substitute by the use of the 
regular queen-mailing cage. Remove 
the perforated gate from the cage 
and plug the hole in that end with 
queen cage candy or, lacking that, 
crushed comb and honey. Then 
fasten a piece of queen-excluding 
zinc over the hole. 

There is considerable evidence to 
support the belief that the bees 
caged with the queen when mailed 
largely are responsible for queen 
introduction failure. If these can be 
removed and the queen left alone 
in the cage safe introduction is 
more likely to follow. 

For those who are expert enough 
to handle the queen, she and the 
bees may be allowed to emerge in 
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a closed car and the queen returned 
to the cage alone. This may also be 
done in a wire veil. Either of these 
entails some risk of losing the 
queen so it is not recommended ex- 
cept for one who has had some ex- 
perience in handling queens. 

The usual recommendations are 
to place the caged queen between 
two combs. If ten combs are used 
in a ten-frame hive, which is not 
recommended since it entails far 
too many unfavorable conditions, 
the hive bees have little or no 
opportunity to “get acquainted” 
with the queen. A plan which ap- 
pears to have superior advantages is 
to place the cage, wire cloth down, 
lengthwise over the space between 
two combs directly over the cluster. 
Reversing the inner cover provides 
space for the cage. If the colony has 
more than one story, and it is desir- 
ed that the cage be placed between 
stories, the same procedure is pos- 
sible. The cage will cause the frame 
in the upper story to rise but no 
harm is done. 





W. H. Arthur viewing scale colony at 


Wildwood Farm, SBrevard, 
County, North Carolina. 
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Highlights of the Massachusetts Summer Meeting 


At the Massachusetts summer 
meeting, on July 20, Dr. W. L. Cogg- 
shall, referring to reports from the 
Federal Legume Research Labora- 
tories in Ohio, Utah, and Arizona, 
mentioned the scarcity of other pol- 
linating insects than honey bees 
that are found. This is just another 
reason why bees are so vitally need- 
ed. In Utah, it was found that bees 
were not tripping alfalfa blossoms 
to any great extent but the 3 per- 
cent to 5 percent that they do is 
most important. When the blos- 
soms trip, there is a sudden snap 
and pollen is thrown all around and 
this is hard on the bees, of course. 
In one test where there were no 
bees, the yield of seed was 15 lbs. 
per acre of alfalfa. When there 
were enough bees, the yield was 321 
Ibs. of seed. 

The minimum number of colonics 
recommended per acre of alfalfa is 
six, but eight colonies per acre re- 
sult in four to five bees per square 
yard of blossoms. Resuits were no 
better with nine colonies per acre. 

The seed yield was much greater 
when there were sufficient hees on 
red clover. 

In case of cotton, the situation is 
difficult because of the varieties of 
insecticides used, and because the 
cotton blossoms need to ve visited 
more than once. " 

In California, bees are not want- 
ed in the naval orange groves be- 
cause where there are bees there 
are more seeds. Recentiy the de 
mand for orange juice is increasing 
so rapidly that bees are again in de- 
mand, for the more seeds, the more 
juice. 

Sulfa Has its Place 

In another address, Dr. Coggshall, 
admitting that sulfa has its place, 
points out that its use does not per- 
mit the inspection force to be cut. 


He tninks it is a help when AFB is 
prevalent in regions whecre inspec- 
tion service is inadequate. 

Honey Labels 

F. E. Cole, Extension Specialist 
in Marketing, University of Massa- 
chusetts, speaking on honey labels, 
made the general criticism that the 
word “honey” is not prominent 
enough, that instead of standing out 
so that a woman can read the letters 
plainly across a store, it too often is 
obscured by pictures of flowers and 
bees. He questions whether flowers 
are needed on a honey label. He 
emphasizes the need of making the 
word ‘‘honey” stand out prominent- 
ly with plenty of plain background. 

He thinks that a picture of a bee 
should never be used on a honey la- 
bel, as a woman associates a bee 
with a bug—and a stinging bug at 
that. 

H. H. Root, in a short preliminary 
statement before his scheduled talk 
on “Beeswax and Its Substitutes’’, 
pointed out that the honey bee for 
many centuries has occupied a prom- 
inent place in Art and has become a 
symbol of industry. He agreed with 
Mr. Cole that a plain drawing of a 
honey bee is neither artistic nor in- 
viting but quoted a celebrated mer- 
chandiser and advertiser who had 
designed many honey labels, who 
was in favor of showing a flying 
bee near a blossom. 

Mr. Cole also advocated the use 
of a recipe wherever possible. He 
said a label should show what the 
product is, where it comes from. and 
how to use it. 

Unfortunately, Dr. E. F. Phillips, 
who was to have attended the meet- 
ing at Amherst and also the Memo- 
rial to Langstroth, at Andover was 
prevented by illness from attending 
either meeting. He was capably 
represented by George Rea. 


Shas 


Bees Working Spittle Bug Secretion 
By Lloyd C. Gardner, Delaware, Ohio 


For the first time in my life I saw 
bees working the excretion of the 
spittle bug. 

Is it possible that I have missed 
something? Or is this new in the 
experience of beekeepers? 

What makes it seem so out of the 
ordinary to me is that for six years 
I tried for a crop of basswood hon- 
ey in a location where possibly 
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a hundred trees bloomed almost 
every year and because of this 
spittle bug did not get enough bass- 
wood honey to scent up the hives. 
The blossoms would fairly drip 
with the foamy stuff covering the 
spittle bugs, and not nectar from 
the bloom. 


[We have not observed this. 
others have.—Ed. ] 


Perhaps 
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Pe Buy aud Sc 


Only responsible aavertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 
umns. References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 15¢c per counted 
word, each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 
such as “a’”’ and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 


ber (regardless of how many figures in it), 


count as one word. 


Copy should be in by 


the 10th of the month preceding publication. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 


NEW CROP of honey 
from producer in Fiorida. 
blossom, 5 lbs,, $2.25; 
comb honey, 5 Ib. pail, 
orders. All shipments prepaid. E. 
Daytona Beach, Florida. 











shipped daily 
Pure orange 
Pure Florida cut 
$2.75. No C.O.D. 
R. Raley, 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 





BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on COD terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tab.ished his credit with the seller. 

CASH FOR YOUR HONEY — Light ex- 
tracted or comb. Regular trade send sam- 
pe. 60 lb. cans furnished if desired. W. 
R. Moomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 








ANY GRADE—Any amount. Alexander 
Co., Co., 819 Reynolds, ° oledo, Ohio. 

CLOVER extracted honey in sixties. 
Abram Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa. Rt. 1 





COMB HONEY for sale. Gordon Pratt, 


Munnsville, N. 

CLOVER honey in sixties, 
load. E. Gamble, Adams, 

HONEY, white extracted, mostly cicver, 
in 60 ib. cans, ready for bottling, i6c per 
lb. fob Louisville. Lose Brothers, 206 E. 
Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 

FOR SALE—100% pure filtered Wiscon- 
sin No. 1 white honey, price 15c a Ib in 
new 60 lb. tins, and Wisconsin No. 1 white 
honey not filtered. For future informa- 
tion write Fox Valley Apiaries, De Pere, 
Wisconsin. 

NO. 1 section white clover comb honey. 
Engle Apiaries, Kearneysville, W. Va. 


~ MICHIGAN’S FINEST WHITE CLOVER 
HONEY. New sixties. Fully ripened and 





ton or car- 
Zz. 

















CLEAN. You will be pleased. Sample, 
20 cents. John McColl, Tecumseh, Miichi- 
gan. 





EXTRA WHITE CLOVER in 60s, !5c, 
amber, 10c. F. J. Smith, Castalia, O. Rt. 1. 


~ CLOVER COMB HONEY FOR SALE— 
Ready to ship. Write =" prices. C. W. 





Schrader, Waterville, N 

500-60’s extra white new crop, good 
body, in very good used cans. All or part 
to best offer, cans exchanged. The Marr 


Apiaries, Phone 4214, Addison, Michigan. 





STOLLER'S tones’ inns 
sixties. Stoller 


Honey Farm, Latty, Ohio. 
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CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to 
—— and we will quote price. Muench- 
reuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, “J. Y. 


~ HONEY WANTED—AIll grades and va- 
rieties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
Company, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles 
21, California. 


ALL GRADES HONEY AND WAX 
WANTED—Mail samples, advise quantity 
and cash prices delivered to us. HONEY 
SALES COMPANY, 1808 NO. WASHING- 
TON AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 


CARLOADS or less of honey and wax. 
Send sample and price. Alexander Com- 
pany, 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 

WANTED — White and amber honey 
Any amount. D. F. Treap, R. D. 3, Pox 
222, Kent, Ohio. 























HONEY AND WAX WANTED — Mail 
sample. Advise quantity. BRYANT & 
SAWYER, 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles 21, 
California. 


CASH for your comb honey and all types 
extracted. Send sample and best price. 
Buckeye Honey Co., 3930 No. High St., 
Columbus 2, Ohio. 


~ BEFORE YOU SELL your clover honey 
contact us. Send samples and tell us how 
much you have. The laware White Clo- 














ver Apiaries, 139 West William St., Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 
WANTED comb and extracted honey. 
Wm. March, R. D. 3, Mantua, Ohio. 
COMB HONEY WANTED — Section- 


Cut-Chunk. Please mention quantity you 
have and price wanted. Bank reference on 
request. rank H. Hauck, P. O. Box 84, 
Kew Gardens, N. Y. 
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HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 














Michigan 
Headquarters 
for 


Bee Supplies 


Complete Line of Bee Supplies 
and Honey Containers 
Prompt Service 


Michigan Bee and 


Farm Supply 


510 N. Cedar St. 
Box 7 Lansing, Michigan 


























. 7 
G. B. Lewis Wooden Goods! 
Dadant’s World Famous Crimp 
Wired Foundation. — Their 85 
years’ experience is your safe- 
guard. Catalogue on request. 


Dotson’s Apiaries 
3059 W. Roxboro Rd., NE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

















HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and tess than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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WANTED—EXTRACTED HONEY— Clo- 
ver or light amber. C. H. Denny, Rt. 4. 
Ravenna, Ohio. 

WANTED — White extracted or comb 
honey. Send sample. Millersport Honey 
Co., Millersport, Ohio. 

WRITE FOR shipping tags and quota- 
tions on rendered beeswax. W2 buv from 
one pound up and if you have over 25 
pounds let us work it into foundation for 
you at a 25 percent saving. Walter T 
Kelley Co., Paducah, Keatuckv. 


PURCHASING all kinds and grades of 
Honey under Price Support Program. 
Write for details omy quantity; mail 
sample. Finger Lakes Honey Producers’ 
Coop., Groton, New York. 


WANTED— Comb and extracted honey, 
all grades. Elmer Hawkins, Sand Springs, 
Oklahoma. 























FOR SALE 


We carry a full line of ROOT QUALITY 
Bee Supplies. Prairie View Honey Co., 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG —_ Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation, On- 
sted, Mich. 

The only comb foundation plant in the 
East. We sell foundation, work vour wax, 
render combs and cappings. Rotinson’s 
Wax Works, R. D. 3, Auburn, N. Y. 

BEE SUPPLIES of all kinds. Catalog 
free. Hodgson Bee Supplies, Ltd., 565— 
a Ave., New Westminster, B. C. Can- 
ada. 

YOUR WAX WORKED INTO gualitv 
medium brood foundation, 23c pound: 100 
pounds, $18.00. Medium brood foundation 
for sale, 80c pound. Fred Peterson, Alden, 
Iowa. 

THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog 
vublished (64 pages) free for the asking. 
Listing many items not found in other 























Catalogs. No agents—buv direct and save 
20%. WALTER T. KELLEY CO., PADU- 
CAH, KENTUCKY. 

FOR SALE — Electro-Flo Filling Ma- 
chines. Designed for Honev. Fills con- 
tainers automatically. Write for _ infor- 
mation, or see in operation. Hancock 


Honey House, Hancock, Iowa. 


FIND MANY BEE-TREES with my out- 
fit. Grover, Bristol, Vermont. 


QUEEN OUTFIT, 300 Nuclei. 35 colo- 
nies bees, for sale cheap. D. W. Howell, 
Shellman, Georgia. 


SURPLUS APPARATUS. Telescope and 
inner covers; comb honey supers; shallow 
supers. E. G. Carr, Pennington, N. J. 


BEE SUPPLIES—Tin packages; 10 sizes 
glass jars; paper shipping supplies; win- 
dow cartons and other items. Roscoe F. 
Wixson, Dundee, N 


FOR SALE—44 Buckeye double-walled 
standard hives complete with frames and 
foundation, 34 inch honey pump with 1/6 
H. P. motor and speed reducer, 5 40-gal- 
on honey storage tanks, and many other 
articles. Write for complete list and prices. 
Mrs. F. H. Anson, Sodus, iF 


FOR SALE—18 two section double-wall 
ten-frame hives complete, 36 single-wall 
supers for above with ueen excluders, 
720 wired frames. Used three years, good 
condition. Located near Warsaw, Indiana. 
Cheap. P. S. Toney, 747 Hoffman Street, 
Hammond, Indiana. 
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} Queens Our Specialty 
Italian, Caucasian, 


and Carniolans 
Three Isolated Mating Yards 
to Prevent Mixing Breeds 


ITALIANS ............. $0.90 each 
Caucasians ............ 1.00 each 
Carniolans ............ 1.25 each 


Italian queens after June Ist, 
60c each, any number. 
All Queens shipped by Air Mail 
and guaranteed to please. 


Walter D. Leverette Apiaries 
Box 364 Fort Pierce, Florida 

















fi Package Bees ] 


and Queens 


Jackson Apiaries 
\ Funston, Georgia 








FOR SALE—700 colonies of bees and 
extracting equipment. 10-frame size. No 
disease. Darrell Sparks, Algona, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—47 two-story Italian colo- 
nies; 75 supers; 20-frame Simplicity ex- 
Saetet: ———_ tank; and other equipment. 
All in ‘perfe condition. 20 miles east of 
Cleveland. Box 1463 Gleanings, Medina, O. 


FOR SALE—1200 colonies bees and 
em for 1400. Good honey house 

— g~ for extracting. No disease. In 
gee rrigated district with 19 registered 
locations. Retiring from bee _ business. 
Priced to sell. Charles Phillips, Fromberg, 
Montana. 














BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all ssible care in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease occurs among 
bees sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 


CAUCASIANS—Booking orders for 1952. 
Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Route 1, Box 
280, Greenville, Ala. 


BEES FOR SALE AND LEASE—Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Idaho, Nebraska. Con- 
tact Bradshaw & Sons, Wendell, Idaho. 




















KOEHNEN’S 


Package ay and Queens 
For ality and Service 


KOEHNEN'S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 




















CAUCASIANS 
CARNIOLANS 
Hardy, prolific, rapid build-up, 


best of workers. Caucasians have 
the longest tongue of any race. 
Both races build beautiful white combs. 
ROTH ARE THE GENTLEST OF ALL 
RACES OF BEES. Gentleness is safest in 
towns, near neighbors, or near streets or 
highways. Gentleness saves time, sweat, 
patience, and work. Discount on quantity 
orders. Ask. More and more beekeepers 
requeen during September. 





Prices, Both Races: 
Untested Queens ..................... $1.00 each 
po Rrra 1.75 each 

By Air Mail 


Albert G. Hann 


Glen Gardner, New Jersey 


| 








Healthy Italian Bees & Queens 
Write for 1951 Prices 
Georgia Bee & Honey Apiaries 
P. O. Box 312 Hortense, Ga. 


peeeeeeaneccecess D 


in Pri | 





High Quality Italian Queens 
by Air Mail 
75c each 
10 or more, 65c each. 
Carlus T. Harper, New Brockton, Ala. 
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CAUCASIAN BEES AND QUEENS. = 
tra good workers and very gentle. 2 
with queen $3.50; 3 lb. with queen, $4. 50. 
Untested queens, 1 to 25, each $1.90; 25 up, 
90c. Satisfaction guaranteed. Black Kiver 
Apiaries, Elliott Curtis, Mgr., Currie, N. C. 


YANCEY HUSTLERS, Three-band Ital- 
ians—bred for a ye - Select queens, 
$1.00 each; $8.00 per dozen. Guaranteed 
to please. Caney Valley Apiaries, 2500 
Nicholas, Bay City, Texas. 

GOLDEN ITALIAN bees and queens. 
Real yellow and very gentle. 2 lb. with 
queen, $3.50; 3 lb. with queen, $4.50; Se- 
lect untested queens, 1 to 25, $1.00; 27 up 











90c each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Caro- 
lina Bee Farm, Graham, N. C. 

GOLDEN QUEENS, $1.00 airmail; 24 to 
49, 90c; 50 and up, 80c. O. E. Brown, Rt. 


1 Asheboro, N. C. 


NORTHLAND ITALIAN QUEENS—For 
production. $1.00 each. 10 up 90c. Shirl 
Baker, Rodney, Michigan. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN bees and 
queens, good workers, and very gentle. We 
specialize in queens. 2 lb. with queen, 
$3.50; 3 lb. with queen, $4.50. Select un- 
tested queens, 1 to 25, $1.00 each; 25 up, 
90c each. Write for prices on larger lots. 
Satisfaction —— prompt service. 
Phone 4703. Alamance Bee Company, Geo. 
E. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, c. 


SHORT’S QUEENS ARE GOOD QUEENS. 
Try them and you will find their colonies 
tops in production, gentleness and free- 
dom from diseases. Three-banded Italians 
only. Used by leading honey producers 
for more than 30 years. Requeen now for 














maximum production next year. $1.00 
each; 10, $9.00; 25, $20.00. Postpaid. 
Prompt shipment. H. C. Short, Fitzpat- 


rick, Ala. 


MOTTS strain of Italian Queens, 65c 
each. any number. 20 years’ experience 
rearing queens. C. G. Ellison & Sons, 
Belton, S. C. 











SEEDS 


HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog 
on request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 
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EXTRACTORS FOR SALE 


ROOT 4-frame reversible honey extrac- 
tor, good condition. O. Van Haun, 1567 
No. Ridge Rd., Amherst, Ohio. 


ONE two-frame Root honey extractor 
and one steam uncapping plane. Both for 
$25.00. Andrew Cornelius, Zahl, No. Dak. 


FOR SALE, Root 45-frame extractor; 
165-gallon honey tank, and 112 inch hon- 
ey gate. Very reasonable. Howard Will, 


Montpelier, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTED 


WANTED—Honeypot used as gift by A. 
I. Root Co. about 1920, or somet “— with 
bees engraved on. State price. ariton 
Slater, ronson Ave., Larchmont, N. Y. 


WANTED—small extractor. Lee B. Pur- 
dy, Sewickley, Pa. 

Queen excluders for 8-frame boxes. Wel- 
day’s Orchard, Smithfield, Ohio. 


MAGAZINES 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER—Of- 
ficial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. One year, $1.50; two years, 
$2.25; three years, $3.00. In combination 
with Gleanings in Bee Culture, $2.75. 211 
Affleck Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada. 

THE BEE WORLD, international and 
scientific journal on bees and beekeeping, 
with apicultural abstracts. Monthly, in- 
cluding membership in the Apis Club, $1.75 
per annum. Specimen copy 12c U. S. post- 
age stamps, from The Secretary, The Way’s 
End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, England. 


Read the South African Bee Journal. 
Published every two months. Subscription 
7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O. Box 
3306, Cape Town, South Africa. 


KNOW interesting facts concerning the 
bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarrh, 
Dist. Naini Tal, U.P., India, or available 
through them. Subs. Rs7/ or:10 shillings 
or 2.25 dollars per annum. Single copy, Rs 
14s. 1/9 or 40 cents (International oney 
Order). Payment in mint postage stamps 
of your country accepted. 


INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, 
San Ane=, Texas, the only ranch maga- 
zine published serving the Angora Goat 
industry. Subscription $1.00. 


copy 15 cents. 
Tacs” 















































Sample 











/ Your choice of Two 
Outstanding Strains: 





“Magnolia Dadant 

State” “Starline” 

D. R. 

Queens: Italians Hybrids 
1-24 95c each $1.20 each 

25-99 85c each 1.10 each 
100-up 75c each 1.00 each 


Clipped and Marked Free 


Jensen’s Apiaries 
Macon, Mississippi 








LADYLIKE CAUCASIAN 
Bees and queens for 1952. 
Prices available about Jan- 
vary Ist. Book orders early 
to avoid disappointment. 


SUeeeeeenaneneaty, 
"2 


Caucasian Apiaries 
Castleberry, Ala. 














OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations, and plant possibilities. 
1 year, $2.00, U. S. and Canada 
Foreign postage, 50c a year extra 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 








BETTER BRED QUEENS 


THREE BANDED ITALIANS 


Watch those failing queens and poor colonies. Be sure and replace 
them with our Better Bred Stock and watch them pay off. 


QUEENS —_ 


— 60c Each 
Calvert, Alabama 























Calvert Apiaries 
iia me Jy 
"a, 
a e 
Howard Weaver's Caucasian Queens 
1 - 24 $1.00 25 - 49 $0.90 50 up $0.80 
No charge for clipping or marking. 
Air mailed on request. 

Howard Weaver Navasota, Texas 
4 , 
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KNIGHT’S 
3-Banded Leather Colored 
Italian Bees and Queens 

Prompt Service 

Full Weight Packages 

Young Laying Queens 

Your Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
No Charge for Clipping 


JOHN T. KNIGHT 











HAYNEVILLE, ALA. 


(rer 





Italian 
Queens - — Queens 


Nice large, laying queens 
1-99, 100 up, 50c each 


Bunkie, La 


55 c¢ each 
Mitchell’s Apiaries 


* * * £ 


BEE LINES TO THE EDITOR 

(Continued from page 516) 
might be necessary to place a bee escape 
board underneath the hive or compart- 
ment holding the 12 jars, in order to have 
the bees go into the brood chamber so 
that they would not cause any trouble 
when removing the honey.—Ed. | 

* ke & *& & 

“I wish to express my joy when 
I opened the August issue of Glean- 
ings and found ‘Live and Learn’ by 
Propolis Pete. It’s been a long time 
since I’ve enjoyed his articles and 
I’m glad he’s back again where he 
belongs.’”’—G. M. W., Del. 

*x* * * ke & 

“The use of guinea hens for ‘night 
watch’ for the apiary, as referred to 
in the February issue, is a splendid 
idea and this may yet be found prac- 
tical for the outyards, with a man 
sleeping among the hives.”—J. H. 
S., Nebr. 

x ke & ke 

“IT have only three hives of bees 
and just keep them because I love 
to handle bees. I think Gleanings 
in Bee Culture is the best bee maga- 
zine I’ve ever read.’’—B. C. A., Pa. 

x *+ & & * 

“We surely enjoy Gleanings and 
the fine way it is put out and hope 
to be reading it for a long time. We 
are selling our honey to the local 
stores here at a good price in small 
jars.’”—S. B. M., Wyo. 
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BEEKEEPING IN ARKANSAS 
(Continued from page 536) 
reducing the entrance and facing 
hives toward the south, and requeen- 
ing when advisable, the beekeeper 
may expect his colonies to be in 

good shape in the spring. 

The queen and package industry 
is increasing. We are too far north 
to compete with the very early 
queen breeders, and our compara- 
tively small honey crops make feed- 
ing a requirement, but our queens 
compare favorably with those pro- 
duced elsewhere and our markets 
are increasing. 

The weather conditions and soil 
of Arkansas uplands in general are 
not favorable for production of a 
large honey surplus. But the mix- 
ed wild flower honey of the moun- 
tains is of such fine flavor that tour- 
ists who usually acquire must of the 
crop from roadside stands are so 
favorably impressed with it that they 
often write back for more. 

The Mississippi and Arkansas Riv- 
er valleys are the best honey-pro- 
ducing areas. But since they are 
also the cotton-growing sections the 
poisoning of crops to control insect 
pests often make them undesirable 
for bee locations. Bee losses in these 
areas have been heavy for the last 
few years and beekeepers are re- 
luctant to move colonies in unless 
payments for legume pollination are 
great enough to justify the risk. 

Some years ago cotton and holly 
were our principal sources of sur- 
plus honey but now they are sur- 
passed by the vetches and clovers. 
The holly flow has been materially 
reduced in the last few years by a 
small insect that punctures the bud 
and prevents full development of 
the blossom. Fewer bees are now 
placed near cotton because of poi- 
soning hazards. The steady increase 
in legume acreage accounts for in- 
creased honey production from these 


sources. 
** * & 


HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 


Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


ssc: *# @ 8 


PROTECT YOUR FUTURE. BUY 
YOUR SAVINGS BONDS NOW. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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Look for this Sign 


j ‘ When you Want 
F QUALITY AT LOW COS 


: ee Se Trade Mk. Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off. 
KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 


Walter T. Kelley Co., 


QUEENS 


The package season is now over 
and we have a surplus of fine 
young Kelly Island Improved 
Hybrid queens, fresh daily from 
your Louisiana bee farm. 


T 


Each by prepaid air 
£5c 


mail from Paducah 
Lots of 25 and up, 65c each 
100 queens, $60.00 


Box 210, Paducah, Ky. 











Breeding Improved Honey Bees 
(Continued from page 533) 

what alleles are carried by each 

queen. 

It can be seen from Table 1 that 
the percentage of matings that give 
high-viability brood increases with 
the number of sex alleles in the 
breeding population. However, even 
with 40 sex alleles in a breeding 
population, approximately five per- 
cent of all single-mated queens and 
ten percent of all double-mated 
queens will produce 50 or 75 per- 
cent of viable brood. The only sure 
way to have high-viability brood 
from all queens is to mate queens 
of one sex-allele combination with 
drones originating from queens hav- 
ing other sex alleles. 

Insofar as other characteristics of 
economic importance are concerned, 
little progress can be made after 
the first few generations by selec- 
tion within a closed population. 
Homozygosis, or fixation of gene- 
tic characteristics, will increase 
slightly each generation in the first 
few generations after inbreeding is 
begun. The strain of bees develop- 
ed at the end of 10 to 15 years of 
breeding by this method will still be 
variable. However, selections will 
have reduced some of the variabil- 
ity for visible traits such as color, 
and the stock will appear more near- 
ly uniform than at the beginning of 
the breeding program. Progress 
may also have been made in select- 
ing for temper and other highly 
heritable characteristics. However, 
it is very doubtful whether signifi- 
cant progress can be expected in 
characteristics such as vigor or hon- 
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€y production for, like most eco- 
nomically important characteristics, 
they have low heritability. Char- 
acteristics that are highly heritable, 
such as color, are varied only slight- 
ly by environmental factors. Low- 
heritability characteristics, such as 
egg production, are varied consider- 
ably by the environment. 

It should be pointed out that the 
small real gain by this method of 
breeding is made at the expense of 
brood viability, owing to matings 
of relatives having sex alleles in 
common. If the breeder starts with 
three selected queens and mates 
their offspring together, one fourth 
of all matings will result in brood 
of poor viability. This is a high 
price to pay for commercial experi- 
ments in bee breeding. 

The bee breeder is thus unable to 
establish a superior breed of bees 
by using the methods that have been 
successful with cattle and hogs. 
Breeding of the best to the best and 
continuing with their descendants 
results in poor-quality brood in a 
large number of matings. The ani- 
mal breeder fixed his breeds by in- 
breeding within closed populations. 
The bee breeder using this method 
fixes some characteristics, but can- 
not fix the breed for the important 
characteristics of high egg hatcha- 
bility. This characteristic is neces- 
sary for quality brood and thus pop- 
ulous colonies. 

The next article will tell how the 
bee breeder can insure high-quality 
brood in all colonies by adopting a 
breeding plan based on controlled 
hybrids. 


(to be continued) 
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MELLEL 


YOU KNOW 
Young queens are better than 
old ones. Requeen now for 
a better crop next year. 
Italians only. 


Improved D. R. Untested queens, 
: $ .50 each 


1.00 each 


eoeeereeereeeee 


eevee 


Merrill Bee Company 
P. O. Box 115 
State Line, Miss. 

















Italian Queens Package Bees 


1-49 50-99 100-up 
2 Ib. w/q $3.50 $3.25 $3.00 
3 lb. w/q 4.50 4.25 4.00 
4 lb. w/q 5.25 5.00 4.15 
5 lb. w/q 6.00 5.75 5.50 
Italian queen 1.10 1.10 1.00 


Packages are shipped with full liberal 
over-weight and live arrival guaran- 
teed. Our dealings with you must be 
100% satisfactory. Replacement or re- 
fund on any shipment when bad or- 
der receipt is received by us. Our 
queens are second to none in perform- 
ance. Queens clipped on request and 
sent airmail postpaid. 


Geo. A. Hummer & Sons 
Est. 1892 
Prairie Point, Miss. 
Western Union: Macon, Miss. 














3-banded Italian 


Queens $1.00 
2-lb. pkg. with qn. 3.00 
4.00 


3-lb. pkg. with qn. 
W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Rt. 2, Miss. 











SUNKIST 
Light colored Italians or Kelley’s 
Island queens. 
Airmailed - postpaid - clipped, 
each, 65c 


Sunkist Bee Company 
Convent, La. 
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OHIO STATE BEEKEEPERS’ 
MEETING AT MEDINA 
(Continued from page 551) 


the West. The present type of EFB 
found appears to be more virulent 
than the type prevalent some years 
ago. Some work is being done in 
Colorado, to learn more about this 
brood disease. 

Parafoulbrood, another’ disease 
that made its appearance somewhat 
recently in the southeastern part of 
the United States, is spreading. It 
is said to be a first cousin of EFB 
because it has similar characteris- 
tics. However, parafoulbrood has 
a very rank odor which can be de- 
tected easily even before the hive is 
opened. (In this connection we wish 
to suggest that beekeepers send for 
Circular 392, DIAGNOSING BEE 
DISEASE IN THE APIARY. This 
is available from Supt. of Docu- 


copy.) 
Referring to _ sulfathiazole, 
Hambleton said it should not be re- 


who is endeavoring to keep his bees 
clean and is surrounded by AFB, 
might be justified in using sulfa. It 
would have to be used continuously, 
however. While it will inhibit the 
progress of the disease, it does not 
destroy the AFB organism and it is 
Mr. Hambleton’s opinion that no 
drug will destroy the AFB organism, 





Bacillus larva. 


SS 


TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 544) 


ket for their honey. When asked if 
they have made any special effort 
to move their honey they usually 
admit that they have not. Well, if 
we have honey to sell and fail to tell 
the public about it by word of 
mouth or advertising, how in the 
world are people going to know 
about the honey we have on hand? 
A few years ago, a beekeeper was 
“griping” about not being able to 
sell a ton of honey he had in his 
basement. When we asked him if he 





(Continued on next page) 





Bring Your Dreams Down to Earth 
Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


lied on to cure AFB. A beekeeper | 


ments, Washington, D. C., at 5c a | 
Mr. 
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(Continued from previous page.) 


had advertised it, he said he 
hadnt. If he has made no special 
effort to move the honey he prob- 
ably has it in his basement today. 

There are different methods of 
selling honey. An attractive sign 
erected in front of the place where 
the honey is sold will result in a 
number of sales. I have had a 
honey sign in front of my home for 
over 20 years. I well remember the 
first day I put the sign up. A 
neighbor said to me. “Do you sell 
honey?” I said, “Well, I haven’t 
been, but I’m just starting in today 
to sell it.’ The neighbor’ said, 
“Well, I want some of it.” 

Now, if I had not put up that 
sign, the neighbor would not have 
known that I had honey to offer. 

Roadside Honey Stands 

As we drive through the country 
we notice some attractive honey 
stands at roadsides. These should be 
clean, spick and span, the honey 
attractively arranged, and the signs 
properly lettered. It 1s a good idea 
to have approach signs on either 
side of the stand so that motorists 
interested will have time to slow 
down before reaching the stand. 

People managing the honey stand 
should be well enough versed in 
beekeeping and pces 1t9 answer 
questions intelligently. 

A small advertisemen: in a city 
or town paper will usually result 
in a number of sale3. 

Another Word About Producing 
Section Comb Honey OUver Double 
Brood Chamber Hives 
We tried this again this year and 
it actually works. We have some of 
the finest sections of comb honey 
I have ever seen. We had very little 
swarming. By manipulating the dou- 
ble brood chamber colonies to dis- 
courage swarming, we were able to 
get those populous two-story col- 
onies past the swarming stage Once 
they give up swarming, they settle 
down to storing surplus honey. It 
seems that colonies cannot prepare 
for swarming and store a crop at 

the same time. 


— 





We are interested in 
Buying HONEY 
Send sample and price 


T. J. Paisley Co. 
Medina, Ohio 
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3-WAY HYBRID QUEENS 


Requeen your colonies with the 
queens developed on Kelley’s 
Island, Ohio. 

We have recently received new 
breeder queens and plan to have 
queens available all fall. 


Do not confuse these queens 
with other hybrids. Specify 
Kelley’s Island 3-Way Hybrid 
or Regular stock postpaid. 


eee $1.00 each 
PONOe nncccccvccuwe -90 each 
EE Seteee seins 85 each 


We wish to thank our many 
customers for the nice business 
given us this spring. If you were 
pleased, tell others, if not, tell 
us. It is our desire to please. 


Rossman & Long 
P. O. Box 133, Moultrie, Ga. 








—— 


QUEENS | 


YORK’S QUALITY BRED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


The Strain that Leading Honey 
Producers Prefer 


1 to 24 25 to 99 100 up 
$1.00 each 85c each 75c each 
None better regardless of price 


York Bee Co. 


Jesup, Georgia 
\ (The Universal Apiaries) 

















——__ J 








John M. Davis Strain 


Italian Queens 
1-24 24-up 
$1.25 $1.20 
Daughters of ABBA 
Tested Stock 
1-24 24-up 
$1.50 $1.40 


LITTLE APIARIES 
Shelbyville, Tenn. P.O. Box 122 





PROTECT YOUR FUTURE. BUY 
YOUR SAVINGS BONDS NOW. 
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